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Editoricds 


A  MINIS-  [  should  like  you  to  consider  together  with  me, 
TRY  FROM  dear  fellow  labourer  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
McCHEYNE  this  very  suggestive,  searching  word  from 
the  pen  and  heart  of  that  saint  of  former 
days,  Robert  Murray  McChejme:  *Today  missed  some  fine 
opportunities  of  speaking  a  word  for  Christ.  The  Lord  saw  I 
would  have  spoken  as  much  for  my  own  honour  as  for  His, 
and  therefore  shut  my  mouth.  I  see  a  man  cannot  be  a  faithful 
minister  until  he  preaches  Christ,  for  Christ’s  sake,  until  he 
gives  up  striving  to  attract  people  himself,  and  seeks  to 
attract  them  to  Christ.  Lord,  give  me  this!” 

Quite  a  searching  sentence,  and  quite  rare  is  the  servant 
who  can  thus  write  with  so  fine  and  holy  a  measure.  ^Christ, 
for  Christ’s  sake.”  That  will  always  be  far  more  than  what 
can  be  expressed  by  an  outward  penning.  That  is  a  business 
to  be  laid  firm  hold  upon  by  all  of  the  penetrating  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  driven  into  the  very  ^*stakes  of 
the  soul,”  overturning  and  creating  what  might  best  be  called 
a  ”holy  havoc.”  And  after  the  work  is  finished,  there  shall 
be  the  emergence  of  a  minister,  a  servant,  a  witness,  who  has 
reached  that  divine  center-point,  where  in  all  flaming  truth 
everything  radiates  around  the  reality  of  this:  “Christ,  for 
Christ’s  sake.” 

I  may  well  suppose  that,  because  of  such  a  word,  saintly 
McCheyne  would  find  “cool  welcome”  in  some  of  our  churches. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  religious  work  being 
wrought,  but  withal  it  becomes  so  seemingly  hard  to  obtain 
the  clear,  single  view  of  His  precious  Person.  There  may  be 
the  “special  rallies,”  with  their  “renowned  speakers”  and 
“talented  soloists.”  But  beneath  a  good  deal  of  that,  the 
array  on  the  platform  will  be  meaningfully  matched  by  a  kind 
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of  spiritual  agony  in  the  pew.  Not  only  Greeks  of  Gospel  days 
have  been  left  to  sigh,  “Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus.” 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Beneath  everything,  there  is  a 
deep  longing  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  in  all  the 
glory  of  His  grace,  in  all  the  marvel  of  His  mercy,  in  all  of 
the  luminosity  of  His  love.  And  it  is  more  than  tragic  when 
the  labourers  of  the  Lord  miserably  manage  to  get  in  the  way 
of  “the  Way.”  After  all,  brethren,  to  whom  shall  be  the 
honour?  Doctrinally  we  are  always  quick  and  ready  to  answer, 
but.  .  . 

McCheyne  said  of  the  Lord  that  He  “therefore  shut  my 
mouth.”  A  deep  spiritual  lesson  is  surely  written  therein. 
Under  the  sovereign  hand  of  the  Lord,  there  may  come  the 
surprising  necessity  for  even  missing  of  opportunities.  There 
need  be  ^e  impression  of  those  hidden  lessons  which  can 
never  be  lightly  learned,  but  which  are  the  tokens  of  deeper 
communion  and  fellowship  with  Himself.  It  cometh  of  the 
“academy  of  the  Above.”  It  cometh  of  a  spiritual  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  that  testimony  of  John’s:  “He  must  increase,  but  I 
must  decrease”  (John  3:30).  It  cometh  of  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  and  S3rmpathy  with  the  apostolic  appeal  “that  I 
may  know  Him”  (Phil.  3:10).  True,  these  are  sacred  things, 
perhaps  hard  to  understand,  which  many  a  preacher  has 
nigh  wrested  to  his  own  close  destruction.  But,  then,  they 
are  testing  things  which  go  quite  far  in  marking  the  true 
heart-state  towards  His  precious  person. 

J.  N.  Darby  used  to  often  remark,  “Man  is  nothing.  And 
when  man  who  is  nothing  wishes  to  become  something,  then 
he  is  nothing.  But  when  man  who  is  nothing  is  willing  to 
be  nothing,  then  he  can  become  something.” 

All  of  this,  brethren,  may  be  easy  to  agree  with,  but  how 
hardly  to  be  agonized  over!  Yet,  in  the  most  spiritual  sense, 
we  are  to  be  “trouble-touched”  about  this  vital  business. 
What  marks  off  a  mighty  ministry  from  a  mediocre  one  is 
quite  often  measured  according  to  this  crux-core.  It  is  not 
only  the  question  as  to  whether  the  preacher  “preaches” 
Christ,  but  rather  the  deeper  issue  as  to  whether  that  Christ- 
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preaching  minister  has  truly  ^'placed’*  Him  not  only  doc- 
trinally,  but  practically  and  devotedly,  in  the  preeminent 
place.  On  this  score  many  '^fundamentalists’*  almost  need  to 
become  "elementalists”  all  over  again. 

There  is  a  deeper  range  of  liberty  and  spiritual  appre¬ 
hension,  when  all  of  our  work  finally  manages  to  reach  that 
place  indicated  by  McChe3me.  It  will  never  gather  anything 
of  human  credit  and  commendation  "down  here,”  but  there 
will  be  the  blessing  of  knowing  that,  after  aU,  He  is  being 
the  more  clearly  manifested  and  set  forth.  Let  us,  if  need  be, 
with  "strong  crying  and  tears”  seek  to  pray  together  with 
that  saint,  when  he  penned  the  pointed  prayer,  "Lord,  give 
me  this !”  accounting  that  Lordship  with  the  full  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  aU  that  is  within  us  and  which  enters  into  our  life- 
makeup. 

Edwin  Raymond  Andebson 


"CONTEND  Jude  is  the  author  who  has  given  us  the  well- 
FOR  THE  known  phrase,  "earnestly  contend  for  the 
FAITH.  .  .”  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the 
saints.”  What  he  meant  by  it  and  what  some 
mean  by  it  today  may  be  different  things.  Judging  from  his 
epistle  the  contention  was  a  matter  of  exposing  evil  first  of 
all,  but  not  last  at  all.  The  more  affirmative  note  is  struck 
when  he  adds :  "Beloved,  building  up  yourselves  on  your  most 
holy  faith,  pra3ring  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the 
love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
unto  eternal  life.  And  of  some  have  compassion,  making  a 
difference :  and  others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the 
fire;  hating  even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh.” 

The  call  was  just  as  much  for  a  life  of  testimony  as  for 
words  of  rebuke.  Since  the  latter  is  already  well  stated  by 
the  Bible  and  judging  is  a  task  well-nigh  beyond  the 
creature  (cf.  Jude  8-9),  the  greater  stress  may  perhaps  fall 
on  the  former  demand.  Surely  the  original  word  for  contend 
meant  anything  but  to  be  contentious.  According  to  the  root 
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there  may  be  a  connotation  of  athletic  nature — ^pressing  on 
to  win  the  prize  rather  than  to  slacken  effort  and  lose  a 
contest  (cf.  1  Cor.  9:24*27). 

No  doubt  to  some  leaders  the  task  is  given  which  involves 
warning  the  church  of  foes  within  and  without.  “But  now 
hath  God  set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body, 
as  it  hath  pleased  him.  And  if  they  were  all  one  member, 
where  were  the  body?  But  now  are  they  many  members, 
yet  but  one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I 
have  no  need  of  you.  .  (1  Cor.  12:18-21).  Yes,  the  eye 

though  it  see  evil  and  feel  need  of  reporting  on  all  that  was 
learned  is  still  not  the  hand.  And  the  hand  if  truly  such  may 
be  fully  occupied  with  tract  distributing,  healing  the  sick, 
administering  kindness  in  one  form  or  another.  Then  the 
eye  should  not  require  the  hand  to  do  ocular  work,  or  despise 
it  for  not  halting  its  own  work  to  see  things.  Suffice  it  that 
“God  hath  set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body 
as  it  hath  pleased  him.”  “God  hath  tempered  the  body  to¬ 
gether,  having  given  more  abundant  honour  to  that  part 
which  lacked:  that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body; 
but  that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another”  (vs.  24-25).  This  is  something  to  remember  in  the 
fundamentalist-modernist  controversy  of  our  time. 


SUCCESS  How  can  the  believer  make  a  success  of  his 

FOR  GOD  life  for  God?  Two  roads  lie  before  him  from 

which  to  make  a  choice.  One  is  the  way  of 
self-trust  and  the  other  one  the  way  of  self-distrust.  Faith 
will  characterize  the  traveler  no  matter  which  road  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  the  one  case  it  becomes  a  matter  of  asking  God’s 
blessing  on  your  own  efforts,  but  in  the  other  case  of  con¬ 
fessing  utter  helplessness  for  God  to  relieve  by  intervention. 

“I  am  no  longer  discouraged  with  myself,”  a  Christian 
business  man  writes,  “because  I  do  not  expect  anything  of 
myself.  Discouragement  is  often  only  punctured  conceit.  I  do 
not  depend  on  my  faith.  I  have  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ.” 
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Continuing  onward  the  same  instructed  believer  observes, 
'There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  God  would  make  me 
good  and  strong.  I  expected  to  become  pure,  patient,  loving 
and  faithful.  I  realize  now  that  I  never  can  become  these 
things  except  I  am  in  Him.  He  increases  as  I  decrease.  In 
Him  1  have  His  strength,  goodness,  patience,  love,  faith  and 
faithfulness.  His  strength  increases  as  I  become  weak  and 
empty.”* 

Self-trust  actually  bears  no  relation  to  Christianity.  It 
may  be  found  in  all  religions  the  world  over,  but  certainly 
not  in  the  Christian  faith.  To  substantiate  his  position  here 
the  business  man  can  go  back  to  Luther,  George  Mueller  and 
the  apostle  Paul.  ^Martin  Luther  said  if  anyone  spoke  to 
him  as  Martin  Luther  he  would  tell  him  that  he  had  died 
several  years  ago,  and  that  Christ  lived  in  him  now.  George 
Mueller  said  that  he  sought  to  have  no  will  of  his  own.  He 
had  exchanged  his  will  for  the  omnipotent  will  of  God.  St. 
Paul  said  that  he — ^the  old  man — was  crucified  with  Christ, 
nevertheless  that  he — ^the  new  man — ^lived;  yet  not  really 
even  the  new  man,  but  Christ  lived  in  him.  T  labored.  .  . 
yet  not  I.* 

Self-distrust,  or  to  phrase  it  positively  all-out  faith,  is 
probably  not  the  emphasis  prevailing  today  among  Christian 
people.  If  all  the  thought  on  this  subject  were  crystallized  it 
might  take  the  form  of  an  old  maxim:  **God  helps  them 
that  help  themselves.”  How  unfounded  such  talk  as  that  is 
may  be  discovered  by  comparing  it  to  the  grace  teaching  of 
the  Bible.  To  quote  Kramer  again:  ” After  our  re-birth  we 
can  continue  to  live  in  our  own  power,  or  we  can  allow  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  fill  us  with  the  life  of  the  risen  Son  of  God. 
We  become  His  hands  and  feet.  We  become  His  eyes  and 
mouth.  We  are  *one  spirit  with  Him.*  He  works  through 
us.  .  .  I  am  filled  with  the  Spirit  by  bare  faith  in  God’s 
promise.  This  so-called  ’second  blessing*  is  not  a  fresh  giving 

’Albert  Ludlow  Kramer,  From  Millions  to  Hap^nett  (New  York:  Leigh¬ 
ton  Preaa,  1941),  pp.  94-95. 

*Loe.  eit. 
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of  God.  It  is  the  realization  that  God  fills  us  when  by  our 
choice  and  will  we  desire  Him  to  do  so.  God’s  promises  are 
so  collossal  that  most  of  us  do  not  have  the  faith  to  receive 
them  at  the  time  of  our  first  surrender.”* 

John  Henry  Bennetch 


^  ^  ^ 


CORRECTION  Misprints  need  correcting  and  especially  so 
when  doctrine  is  affected.  We  feel  obliged, 
therefore,  to  right  an  error  which  occurred  in  the  preceding 
number  of  the  quarterly.  On  page  181  a  word  was  omitted 
with  quotation  12.  The  statement  ought  to  read :  “There  is  a 
very  important  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  two 
phrases  *not  able  to  sin’  and  ’able  not  to  sin.’  ” 

Incidentally,  one  more  author  whose  material  was  cited 
on  page  181  has  written  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  He  requests  per¬ 
mission  to  defend  the  Pentecostal  movement  of  which  he  is 
a  part,  because  the  material  found  there  took  a  stand  against 
his  teaching.  Such  permission  could  not  be  granted,  however, 
since  the  policy  of  this  journal  forbids  entering  into  doctrinal 
controversy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  thesis  by  Dr. 
Aldrich,  let  it  be  remembered,  an  editorial  note  observed  as 
much.  Anyone  interested  in  continuing  the  subject  further 
must  get  in  touch  personally  with  the  defender  referred  to 
above.  He  is  Harold  Horton  of  18910  Wormer,  Detroit  19, 
Michigan. 


*Loc.  ctt 
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POPULATING  THE  THIRD  HEAVEN 

By  Lewis  Spebby  Chafeb,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Th.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  April-June  Number,  1951) 

III.  THE  BELIEVEB’S  BESPONSIBILITY 

The  present  dispensation,  which  is  bounded  by  the  two 
advents  of  Christ,  is  easily  confused  with  the  age  which  has 
gone  before — ^that  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  when  God  was 
dealing  specifically  with  the  nation  Israel — and  also  with 
the  coming  age,  when  God  will  be  dealing  again  with  His 
people  Israel  for  a  period  of  one  thousand  years.  Utterly 
different  divine  economies  are  designed  for  these  three 
distinct  ages — ^that  which  is  past,  that  which  is  present, 
and  that  which  is  future.  One  of  Covenant  theology’s  most 
distracting  errors  is  the  attempt  to  run  these  ages  or  dis¬ 
pensations  into  one  unchangeable,  continued  story. 

As  there  is  a  divine  economy  for  each  of  these  periods, 
there  is  a  corresponding  requirement  for  human  conduct  in 
each  age.  Here,  again,  much  theology  has  misguided  Chris¬ 
tians.  Each  age-responsibility,  on  the  human  side,  reflects  the 
existing  relationship  between  God  and  His  people. 

During  the  past  age  God  was  governing  Israel  in  the 
land,  and  on  a  basis  of  human  merit.  Though  ample  pro¬ 
visions  were  made  for  a  complete  restoration  for  those  who 
failed  at  any  time  to  comply  with  the  law  which  was  then 
required,  the  restoration  was  unto  the  blessings  provided 
by  the  covenants  which  existed  and  this  restoration  was  far 
removed  from  personal  salvation. 

During  the  coming  age  Israel,  as  to  covenant  relation¬ 
ship  which  governs  their  conduct,  will  be  under  a  new 
covenant,  one  designed  to  supersede  the  Mosaic  Law  which 
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they  failed  to  keep  (Jer.  31:31) ;  yet  it  is  revealed  that  the 
Mosaic  Law  will  be  in  force  with  all  its  features  including 
the  Sabbath  day  requirements  (cf.  Deut.  30:8;  Isa.  66:23), 
and  thus  they  continue  the  legal  merit  system. 

In  the  present  age  the  manner  of  life  or  conduct  expected 
of  the  believer  is  in  harmony  with  his  exalted  standing  in 
Christ,  which  standing  has  been  set  forth  to  some  extent  in 
the  previous  portion  of  this  thesis.  The  details  may  be  restated 
here  since  reference  is  to  be  made  to  them.  It  has  been 
X)ointed  out  that  there  are  three  times  in  the  experience  of 
the  believer  when  mighty  changes  are  divinely  wrought,  and 
these  are: 

1.  At  the  time  of  salvation  or  regeneration. 

a.  The  saved  one  is  forgiven  all  sin — ^past,  present,  and 
future,  and  to  a  completeness  which  is  suitable  to  the  sphere 
of  heaven ;  that  is,  he  is  prepared  for  the  presence  of  God  in 
heaven. 

b.  He  is  constituted  by  a  spiritual  birth — regeneration — 
an  actual  son  of  God,  an  offspring  of  God. 

c.  He  is  perfected  to  the  extent  of  a  complete  pleeroma 
which  is  no  less  than  the  pleeroma  of  the  Godhead  bodily, 
which  is  the  pleeroma  of  Christ  Himself  (cf.  Col.  2:9).  In 
such  a  perfecting  the  believer  is  said  to  be  “perfected  for¬ 
ever”  (cf.  Heb.  10:14)  and  he  is  “made  the  righteousness 
of  God”  (cf.  2  Cor.  6:21). 

2.  At  death.  Should  he  die,  the  child  of  God  who  now 
sees  through  a  glass  darkly,  shall  see  face  to  face,  and  as  he 
now  knows  in  part  he  will  then  know  even  as  he  is  known, 
which  is  a  measurement  of  the  present  knowledge  of  God 
(cf.  1  Cor.  13:12). 

3.  At  the  resurrection  and  rapture  of  believers  (cf.  1 
Thess.  4:13-17;  1  Cor.  15:61).  The  believer  receives  then  his 
eternal  body,  which  is  his  own  earthly  body  glorified.  And 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  has  gone  from  this  life  by 
death  and  resurrection  or  whether,  being  alive  and  remaining 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  he  is  translated  or  raptured 
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directly  into  glory — ^the  body  is  transformed  with  that 
standardized  result:  a  body  *'like  unto  his  glorious  body*’; 
that  is  the  present,  glorified,  resurrection  body  of  Christ  in 
heaven. 

The  completeness  of  these  mighty  transformations  is 
reflected  in  the  truth  revealed  that  the  believers  form  the 
bride  of  Christ;  all  believers  shall  have  been  so  changed 
that  they  can  take  their  place  in  that  unchangeable  glory 
and  quality,  and  Christ  will  take  eternal  delight  in  His 
bride,  never,  indeed,  to  be  ashamed  of  her.  Such  a  quality 
and  glory  is  incomprehensible  to  any  mortal  mind  now.  Of 
the  perfection  of  the  bride  it  is  written:  ’’Christ  also  loved 
the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  he 
might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having 
spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be 
holy  and  without  blemish”  (Eph.  5:25-27). 

The  aim  of  the  discussion  up  to  this  point  has  been  to 
present  the  marvelous  position  into  which  the  Christian  is 
placed  through  his  identification  with  Christ.  Because  he  is 
thus  placed  before  God  as  the  Son  Himself,  the  believer  is 
not  only  ’’accepted  in  the  beloved,”  but  is  justified  forever; 
that  is,  through  his  identification  with  Christ  and  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  Christ  the  saved  one  is  accepted,  and  stands  on  the 
merit  of  the  Son  of  God  forever.  He  is  perfected  ’’once  for 
all”  and  is  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  God — all  this 
because  he  is  in  Christ.  This  is  incomprehensible  to  a  finite 
mind  and  therefore  human  language  fails  to  express  it  com¬ 
pletely.  However,  the  words  of  Scripture  are  clear  and  suffi¬ 
cient:  ’’accepted  in  the  beloved,”  ’’justified  for  ever,”  and 
“we  shall  be  like  him”  in  the  glory. 

At  no  time  are  these  marvelous  positions  held  before  the 
believer  as  something  yet  to  be  attained.  They  are  the 
present  possession  and  position  of  one  that  is  saved.  They 
constitute  his  salvation  what  it  is.  No  pajrment  or  works 
of  righteousness  on  the  part  of  an  individual  could  secure 
such  immeasureable  values  as  are  represented  in  these 
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“riches  of  grace.”  It  all  is  what  God’s  infinite  love  prompts 
Him  to  do  for  the  one  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him.  All  ^is 
comes  in  the  range  of  the  lavishing  of  His  infinite  love. 

In  the  face  of  such  disclosures  it  is  natural  enough  for 
one  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  unworthiness  to  hesitate 
before  coming  to  the  full  realization  of  such  a  grace  upon 
himself,  but  it  still  is  a  matter  of  believing  the  Word  of  God. 
Thus  far  the  discussion  has  attempted  to  present  the  be¬ 
liever’s  marvelous  position  through  his  identification  with 
Christ,  and  this  body  of  truth  is  properly  termed  positional 
truth.  Over  against  all  positional  truth  is  that  which  is 
rightfully  styled  Ufe  truth,  wherein  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  saved  one  for  a  manner  of  life  which  adorns  the  doctrine 
he  represents  in  his  salvation  and  for  a  walk  worthy  of  the 
calling  whereunto  he  is  called.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 
Naturally,  an  exalted  position  calls  for  a  corresponding 
exalted  manner  of  life.  Because  of  this  the  manner  of  life 
anticipated  from  the  Christian  is  as  far  above  that  recpiired 
under  the  merit  system  of  the  law — whether  it  be  in  the 
Mosaic  age  or  in  the  coming  kingdom — as  heaven  is  higher 
than  the  earth. 

It  requires  no  special  insight  to  observe  or  recognize 
that  a  merit  system — such  as  the  law  is  and  ever  must  be — 
has  no  application  to  one  who  through  the  marvels  of  divine 
grace  has  attained  to  the  merit  and  standing  of  Christ.  One 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  New  Testament 
repeatedly  declares  that,  in  his  salvation,  the  redeemed  one 
is  saved  from  every  feature  of  the  legal  merit  system,  nor 
should  one  be  surprised  to  find  that  an  exalted  manner  of 
life  is  held  before  the  child  of  God  which  is  as  high  as 
heaven  itself. 

The  Christian,  though  perfected  forever  in  Christ,  has 
nevertheless  a  life  to  live  in  the  world  as  long  as  he  remains 
here.  The  real  problem  which  contronts  him,  as  stated  before, 
is  not  one  of  how  he  should  live  to  the  end  that  he  might 
be  accepted  and  perfected  before  God,  but  rather  how  an 
accepted  and  perfected  person  should  live  after  these  stu- 
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pendous  realities  are  accomplished  by  the  grace  and  power  of 
God.  Until  these  vital  distinctions  are  comprehended  and  re¬ 
ceived  as  true,  there  will  be  no  progress  made  in  the  exten¬ 
sive  held  of  truth  which  directs  Christian  life  and  service. 
Until  positional  truth  is  recognized  and  received  to  the 
extent  that  the  saved  one  acknowledges  that  he  is  saved 
and  therefore  perfected  on  no  other  ground  than  that,  on 
his  part,  he  has  believed  on  Christ  to  the  saving  of  his  soul 
and,  on  God’s  part,  he  is  perfected  and  justified  forever, 
there  will  be  no  right  motive  in  the  believer’s  heart. 

It  could  not  be  denied  truthfully  that  the  mass  of  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians  have  been  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of 
positional  truth,  and  because  of  this  have  never  conceived 
of  any  other  motive  for  Christian  conduct  than  that  they 
are  obligated  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  God  by  their 
own  works  of  righteousness.  In  consequence,  being  thus 
deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  positional  truth,  they  are 
correspondingly  ignorant  of  all  that  enters  into  life  truth. 
This  distinction  between  positional  truth  and  life  truth  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  vital  distinctions  between  the  law 
system  and  that  of  grace.  The  Jew  failed  because  he  sought 
his  righteous  standing  before  God  by  means  of  the  works 
of  the  law,  being  “ignorant”  of  the  truth  that  God  has 
provided  all  the  standing  and  merit  in  and  through  Christ 
that  His  holiness  could  ever  require.  Because  of  this  ignor¬ 
ance,  the  Jews  went  “about  to  establish  their  own  righteous¬ 
ness,”  and  did  not  submit  to  or  come  under  the  bestowed 
righteousness  of  God  (Rom.  9:30-10:4),  though  the  Jew  had 
the  example  of  Abraham  before  him. 

The  question,  as  above  stated,  of  motive  in.  the  Christian’s 
life  is  paramount.  Evidence  that  the  life  of  the  child  of  God 
is  intended  to  be  as  high  and  holy  as  his  standing  in  Christ  is 
seen  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  Scriptures  which  set 
forth  that  manner  of  life.  The  body  of  Scripture  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  given  to  the  Christian  as  a  law  to  be  observed ;  but 
as  the  Christian,  of  himself,  could  never  construct  a  suitable 
guide  for  his  actions,  God  has  graciously  provided  the 
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needed  directions  to  what  constitutes  the  reasonable  action 
and  life  of  the  one  that  is  saved.  So  far  from  being  com¬ 
mandments,  they  are  rather  beseechings.  One  may  command 
a  servant,  but  it  is  fitting  to  beseech  a  member  of  one’s  own 
household  and  of  equal  standing.  A  selection  from  these 
Scriptures  will  serve  to  indicate  the  reasonable  manner  of 
life  for  one  who  is  saved.  That  these  Scriptures  present  what 
is  humanly  impossible  in  every  instance  is  evident;  still  God 
is  not  unreasonable  when  He  holds  before  the  believer  a 
manner  of  life  which  is  wholly  beyond  human  ability,  since 
He  has  provided  the  enabling  power  of  the  indwelling  Holy 
Spirit  for  everyone  who  is  saved  and  from  whom  this  manner 
of  life  is  expected. 

This  at  once  introduces  a  line  of  teaching  which  is 
greatly  neglected,  and  few  indeed  of  those  who  are  saved 
have  come  to  realize  that  their  ability  has  been  divinely 
augmented  by  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  and  they  are 
therefore  able  to  do  what  the  Spirit  enables  them  to  do.  Only 
a  limited  selection  of  the  Scriptures  which  indicate  the  rea¬ 
sonable  manner  of  life  for  the  one  who  is  perfected  in  Christ 
can  be  introduced  here.  A  close  consideration  of  each  paasage 
cited  is  enjoined,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  a  life  wholly 
impossible  to  human  ability  is  anticipated.  These  passages 
are  as  follows:  Ephesians  4:30:  '*And  grieve  not  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God”;  Ephesians  4:1:  *T  therefore,  the  prisoner 
of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  ye  are  called”;  John  13:34:  “A  new  commandment 
I  give  unto  you.  That  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved 
you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another”;  2  Corinthians  10:6: 
“Bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.” 

To  contemplate  such  a  supernatural  life  apart  from  the 
enabling  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  confront  that  which 
is  wholly  impossible.  God  in  His  grace  has  provided  through 
the  death  of  Christ  salvation  from  human  limitations  and 
from  the  power  of  the  sin  nature,  to  the  end  that  the 
believer — ^in  spite  of  the  world,  the  fiesh  and  the  devil — may 
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live  to  the  glory  of  God  in  every  situation  into  which  he  may 
be  placed.  This  pathway  of  faith  as  related  to  the  Christian’s 
daily  life  cannot  be  elucidated  now.  (The  entire  volume  of 
the  author’s  treatise  He  That  Is  Spirittud  is  devoted  to  this 
extended  doctrine.) 

In  concluding  this  particular  thesis,  it  may  be  restated 
that  the  present  divine  purpose  is  that  of  “bringing  many 
sons  unto  glory”  (Heb.  2:10)  and  of  fitting  them  to  be 
dwellers  in  the  third  heaven.  To  this  end  they  are  mightily 
changed  from  the  present  fallen  estate  of  men  on  earth,  are 
forgiven  all  sin,  constituted  actual  sons  of  God,  clothed  in 
the  righteousness  of  God,  perfected  forever,  and  justified. 
They  are  yet  to  have  a  body  like  Christ’s  glorious  body  and 
to  be  conformed  to  His  image.  Their  perfection  is  to  be  of 
such  an  exalted  degree  that  they  are  to  serve  as  the  bride 
of  Christ,  in  which  He  will  eternally  delight.  Even  in  this 
world  the  saved  ones  are  given  the  perfect  standing  before 
(rod  of  Christ  Himself  and  are  therefore  exi)ected  to  walk 
worthy  of  such  perfection,  even  to  “shew  forth  the  praises 
of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light.” 

Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  THEOLOGICAL  CONTEXT 
OF  PREMILLENNIALISM 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

The  oft-repeated  charge  that  premillennialism  is  only  a 
dispute  over  the  interpretation  of  Revelation  20  is  both 
understatement  and  a  serious  misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 
Opponents  of  premillennialism  delight  to  point  out  that  the 
reference  to  the  thousand  years  is  found  only  in  Revelation 
20.  Warfield  observes  in  a  footnote,  “  ‘Once,  and  only  once,’ 
says  the  ‘Ency.  Bibl.,’  3095,  ‘in  the  New  Testament  we  hear 
of  a  millennium.’  The  issues  of  premillennialism  cannot  be 
so  simplified.  The  issues  are  neither  trivial  nor  simple.  Pre¬ 
millennialism  is  rather  a  system  of  theology  based  on  many 
Scriptures  and  with  a  distinctive  theological  context.  The 
reckless  charge  of  Landis  that  European  premillennialism 
is  based  only  on  Ezekiel  40-48  and  that  American  premillen¬ 
nialism  is  based  only  on  Revelation  20:1-7  is  as  unfair  as 
his  more  serious  charge  that  “actually  their  bases  are  both 
contra-Biblical,”  and  that  premillennialism  “is  a  fungus 
growth  of  first-century  Pharisaic  rabbinism.’”  Most  op¬ 
ponents  of  premillennialism  have  enough  perspective  to  see 
that  premillennialism  has  its  own  Biblical  and  theological 
context  and  that  its  origin  in  the  early  church  as  well  as  its 
restoration  in  modern  times  is  based  on  Biblical  and  theo¬ 
logical  studies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  phase  of  the  study 
of  premillennialism  to  examine  the  general  features  of 
premillennial  theology  in  contrast  to  opposing  views.  Pre¬ 
millennialism  involves  a  distinctive  principle  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Scripture,  a  different  concept  of  the  present  age,  a 
distinct  doctrine  of  Israel,  and  its  own  teaching  concerning 
the  second  advent  and  millennial  kingdom. 


‘B.  B.  Warfield,  Biblical  Doctrines,  p.  643. 

*Ira  D.  Landis,  The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  on  Eschatology. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  PREMILLENNIAL  INTERPRETATION 

The  literal,  grammatical-historical  method  applied  to  es¬ 
chatology.  The  debate  between  premillenarians  and  other 
millenarians  hangs  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  principles  of 
interpretation  of  Scripture  which  each  group  employs.  This  is 
commonly  recognized  by  all  parties.  The  amillenarian  Alber- 
tus  Pieters  states,  “The  (question  whether  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  concerning  the  people  of  God  must  be  interpreted 
in  tiieir  ordinary  sense,  as  other  Scriptures  are  interpreted, 
or  can  properly  be  applied  to  the  Christian  Church,  is  called 
the  question  of  spiritualization  of  prophecy.  This  is  one  of 
the  major  problems  in  biblical  interpretation,  and  confronts 
everyone  who  makes  a  serious  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  keys  to  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
Premillenarians  and  the  mass  of  Christian  scholars.  The 
former  reject  such  spiritualization,  the  latter  employ  it;  and 
as  long  as  there  is  no  agreement  on  this  point  the  debate  is 
interminable  and  fruitless.’’*  In  principles  of  interpretation 
the  crux  of  the  controversy  is  revealed. 

The  premillennial  position  is  that  the  Bible  should  be 
interpreted  in  its  ordinary  grammatical  and  historical  mean¬ 
ing  in  all  areas  of  theology  unless  contextual  or  theological 
reasons  make  it  clear  that  this  was  not  intended  by  the 
writer.  Amillenarians  use  the  literal  method  in  theology  as 
a  whole  but  spiritualize  Scripture  whenever  its  literal  meaning 
would  lead  to  the  premillennial  viewpoint.  This  is  obviously  a 
rather  subjective  principle  and  open  to  manipulation  by  the 
interpreter  to  sustain  almost  any  system  of  theology.  The 
conservative  amillenarian  claims  to  confine  spiritualization 
to  the  field  of  prophecy  and  interpret  other  Scriptural  rev¬ 
elation  literally.  Thus  a  conservative  amillenarian  would 
accept  literally  passages  teaching  the  deity  of  Christ,  the 
substitutionary  atonement,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
similar  doctrines.  They  would  denounce  as  heretics  anyone 
who  would  tamper  with  these  fundamental  doctrines — as 

*AIbertut  Pieters,  **Thc  leader,”  Septem^r  5,  1931,  as  cited  by  Gerrit 
H.  Hospers,  Tke  Principle  of  Spintualination  in  Hermeneutics,  p.  5. 
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Ori^ren,  the  father  of  amillenarianism,  most  certainly  did. 
Conservative  amillenarians  would,  however,  feel  perfectly 
justified  in  proceedins:  to  spiritualize  passages  speaking  of 
a  future  righteous  government  on  earth,  of  Israel’s  restora¬ 
tion  as  a  national  and  political  entity,  of  Israel’s  regather¬ 
ing  to  Palestine,  and  of  Christ  reigning  literally  upon  the 
earth  for  a  thousand  years.  Their  justification  is  that  these 
doctrines  are  absurd  and  impossible  and  that  therefore  they 
must  be  spiritualized.  The  wish  is  father  of  the  interpretation, 
therefore,  and  amillennial  interpretattion  of  Scripture  abun¬ 
dantly  illustrates  this. 

While  professing  to  confine  spiritualization  to  prophecy, 
actually  they  invade  other  fields.  For  instance  they  tend  to 
spiritualize  Israel  to  mean  the  church  and  make  David’s 
throne  to  be  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven.  They  hold  up  to 
ridicule  as  extremists  those  who  want  to  interpret  references 
to  Israel  literally.  As  Allis  writes  with  considerable  inac¬ 
curacy,  ’^Carrying  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extreme  that 
literalism  which  is  characteristic  of  Millenarianism,  they 
[the  Brethren  Movement]  insisted  that  Israel  must  mean 
Israel,  and  that  the  kingdom  promises  in  the  Old  Testament 
concern  Israel  and  are  to  be  fulfilled  to  Israel  literally.”*  In 
his  zeal  to  load  premillenarians  with  an  extreme  position, 
Allis  finds  it  convenient  to  forget  that  the  postmillennial 
Charles  Hodge  and  the  amillennial  Professor  William  Hen- 
dricksen  of  Calvin  Seminary  both  interpret  reference  to 
Israel  in  Scripture  as  belonging  to  God’s  ancient  people, 
Israel,  not  to  a  Gentile  church. 

Premillenarians,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  that  one  general 
rule  of  interpretation  should  be  applied  to  all  areas  of  the¬ 
ology  and  that  prophecy  does  not  require  spiritualization 
any  more  than  other  aspects  of  truth.  They  hold  that  this 
rule  is  the  literal,  grammatical-historical  method.  By  this 
it  is  meant  that  a  passage  should  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense, 
in  keeping  with  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  words  and 
forms.  History  is  history,  not  allegory.  Facts  are  facts. 

^Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  218. 
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Prophesied  future  events  are  just  what  they  are  prophesied. 
Israel  means  Israel,  earth  means  earth,  heaven  means  heaven. 

Problems  of  the  literal  method.  Attacks  on  premillen- 
nialism  which  recognize  the  central  importance  of  the  literal 
method  of  interpretation  delight  to  show  that  premillenarians 
do  not  always  interpret  Scripture  literally  either.  Landis 
asks,  **How  literal  are  the  literalists?”*  Allis  confuses  typical 
with  spiritual  interpretation  and  charges  that  premillennial 
use  of  typology  destroys  the  literal  principle.  He  writes, 
“While  Dispensationalists  are  extreme  literalists,  they  are 
very  inconsistent  ones.  They  are  literalists  in  interpreting 
prophecy.  But  in  the  interpreting  of  history,  they  carry  the 
principle  of  typical  interpretation  to  an  extreme  which  has 
rarely  been  exceeded  by  the  most  ardent  allegorizers.”*  True 
typical  interpretation,  of  course,  always  involves  literal 
interpretation  first.  In  drawing  typical  truth  from  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices,  for  instance,  the  interpreter  takes  for 
granted  the  historical  existence  of  the  sacrifice.  If  Joseph 
is  taken  as  a  type  of  Christ,  his  historical  life  is  assumed. 
It  is  surprising  that  a  scholar  of  Allis’  proportions  should  be 
confused  on  such  a  simple  hermeneutical  distinction.  The 
dispute  highlights,  however,  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
use  of  the  literal  method. 

Premillenarians  recognize  that  all  Scripture  cannot  be 
interpreted  literally.  All  areas  of  theology  are  sometimes 
revealed  in  Scripture  under  symbolic  terms.  Such  passages, 
however,  are  usually  clearly  identified.  For  instance,  the 
“rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse”  and  the  “Branch”  which  “shall 
grow  out  of  his  roots”  is  understood  by  all  to  refer  symbol¬ 
ically  to  Christ.  But  when  it  states  that  this  “Branch”  is  the 
one  who  “shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth, 
and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked,”  it 
is  clear  from  that  context  that  a  literal  prophecy  of  judgment 
on  the  wicked  in  the  earth  at  the  second  advent  is  intended 
even  though  some  of  the  expressions  are  figurative.  While  the 

'Landis,  op.  at.,  p.  45. 

'Allit,  op.  at,,  p.  21. 
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expression  **rod  of  his  mouth’’  is  clearly  figurative,  such 
simple  expressions  as  ^’earth”  in  the  context  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  in  Isaiah  11  cannot  be  spiritualized  on  the  same  grounds. 
We  are  not  free  to  make  *’earth”  arbitrarily  an  equivalent 
for  heaven  as  many  amillenarians  do,  nor  can  we  speak  of 
the  regathering  of  Israel  “from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth”  (Isa.  11:12)  as  the  conversion  of  Gentiles  and  the 
progress  of  the  church.  While  the  expression  “four  corners” 
is  figurative,  the  word  “earth”  is  not.  In  other  words,  figures 
of  speech  which  are  clearly  identified  as  such  give  no  warrant 
whatever  to  spiritualize  words  and  expressions  which  can 
be  taken  in  their  ordinary  meaning. 

The  literal  method  sustained  by  literal  fulfillment.  The 
literal  method  of  interpreting  prophecy  has  been  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  history  of  fulfillment.  The  most  unlikely  prophecies 
surrounding  the  birth  of  Christ,  His  person.  His  life  and 
ministry.  His  death  and  resurrection  have  all  been  literally 
fulfilled.  The  prophetic  vision  of  Daniel,  however  couched 
in  ssrmbols  and  dreams,  has  had  the  most  concrete  fulfillment 
down  to  the  present  hour  in  the  history  of  Gentile  nations. 
Hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  prophecies  have  had  literal 
fulfillment.  A  method  that  has  worked  with  such  success  in 
the  past  is  certainly  worthy  of  projection  into  the  future. 

The  interpreter  of  prophecy  has,  therefore,  no  more 
warrant  to  spiritualize  prophecy  than  any  other  area  of 
theology.  If  the  details  of  the  virgin  birth,  the  character  of 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  His  very  words  on  the  cross.  His 
form  of  execution,  the  circumstances  of  His  burial,  and  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead  could  be  explicitly  prophesied 
in  the  Old  Testament,  certainly  there  is  no  a  priori  reason 
for  rejecting  the  literal  interpretation  of  prophecy  concerning 
His  future  righteous  government  on  earth.  The  literal  method 
is  the  method  recognized  in  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  and 
is  the  mainspring  of  the  premillennial  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  question  of  relative  difficulty  of  interpreting  proph¬ 
ecy.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there  are  problems  in  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  prophecy  which  are  peculiar  to  this  field.  While 
the  problems  differ  in  character  from  the  interpretation  of 
history  or  theological  revelation^  they  do  not  consist  in  the 
choice  of  spiritual  or  literal  interpretation.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  whether  the  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled,  but 
rather  concerning  the  unrevealed  details  of  time  and  circum¬ 
stance.  While  premillenarians  have  sometimes  been  guilty 
of  making  prophetic  interpretation  appear  as  too  simple  a 
process,  amillenarians  have  erred  in  the  other  direction. 
After  all,  interpreting  Scripture  on  such  subjects  as  pre¬ 
destination,  the  decree  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  person  of  the  incarnate  Christ,  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  and  similar  doctrines  is  certainly  difficult  even 
though  in  the  realm  of  specific  revelation  and  historic  ful¬ 
fillment.  The  theologian  should  no  more  turn  to  spiritualiza¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  to  solve  the  doctrinal  difficulties  in  these 
areas  than  he  should  spiritualize  prophecy  to  fit  a  denial  of  a 
millennial  kingdom  on  earth.  Difficulty  or  even  seeming 
contradiction  is  not  sufficient  justification  for  spiritualization. 
If  the  incongruous  elements  of  the  human  and  the  divine 
in  Christ  can  be  accepted  literally  in  spite  of  their  seeming 
contradiction,  the  elements  of  prophecy  which  may  seem 
confusing  should  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  spiritualiza¬ 
tion  to  remove  the  problem  that  arises  from  literal  interpre¬ 
tation. 

A  general  principle  guiding  the  interpretation  of  prophecy 
is  quite  clear  in  the  Scripture.  This  principle  is  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  prophecy  should  be  allowed  to  be  the  guide  for 
the  interpretation  of  details.  The  main  elements  of  prophecy 
are  far  more  clear  than  some  of  the  details.  Difficult  pas¬ 
sages  are  often  solved  by  a  study  of  related  Scriptures.  The 
Book  of  Revelation,  while  admittedly  difficult  to  interpret, 
has  its  symbols  drawn  from  other  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  many  questions  of  interpretation  can  be  answered  with 
the  larger  context  of  the  entire  Bible. 

The  problem  of  the  time  element  in  prophecy.  One  of  the 
problems  of  interpretation  of  prophecy  is  that  it  involves 
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time  relationships.  Events  widely  separated  in  fulfillment 
are  often  brought  together  in  prophetic  vision.  Thus  the 
first  coming  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ  are  pictured  in 
the  same  Scriptural  context.  Isaiah  61:1-2  as  quoted  in  part 
by  Christ  in  Luke  4:16-19  is  an  illustration  of  this.  In  the 
quotation  in  Luke,  Christ  quoted  only  the  first  part  of  the 
Isaiah  passage,  stopping  just  before  the  elements  that  dealt 
with  the  second  coming.  We  can  therefore  expect  in  Old 
Testament  prophecy  the  complete  spanning  of  the  present 
age  with  no  inkling  of  the  millenniums  that  separate  the 
first  and  second  advent.  On  the  other  hand,  when  time 
elements  are  included,  they  are  intended  to  be  taken  literally. 
Hence,  Daniel's  ‘‘seventy  weeks”  are  subject  to  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  even  though  the  interval  between  the  sixty-ninth 
and  the  seventieth  week  is  only  hinted  at  by  Daniel  himself. 
The  rule  does  not  justify  spiritualization  of  that  which  is 
specifically  revealed. 

The  problem  of  partial  fulfillment.  This,  in  a  word,  is  the 
partial  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  first,  followed  by  the  com¬ 
plete  fulfillment  later.  In  Luke  1:31-33,  for  instance,  there 
was  fulfillment  of  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  in  the  in¬ 
carnation,  but  the  prediction  that  Christ  would  rule  over 
Israel  on  the  throne  of  David  forever  has  had  no  fulfillment. 
Amillenarians  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  spiritu¬ 
alize  the  throne  of  David.  Such  an  interpretation  violates 
the  very  integrity  of  Scripture.  Mary  certainly  believed  the 
prediction  to  refer  to  the  literal  kingdom  on  earth  prophesied 
in  the  Old  Testament.  A  spiritual  throne  in  heaven,  God’s 
own  throne,  in  no  wise  fulfills  the  prediction. 

Premillennial  principles  of  literal  interpretation  justified. 
The  general  features  of  premillennial  interpretation  are 
therefore  evident.  Its  method  is  literal  interpretation  except 
for  figures  plainly  intended  to  be  symbols.  Prophecies  are 
therefore  to  be  taken  literally,  the  exact  interpretation  follow¬ 
ing  the  pattern  of  the  law  of  fulfillment  established  by 
prophecies  already  fulfilled  and  in  keeping  with  the  entire 
doctrine.  Time  relationships  in  prophecy  are  seen  to  include 
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the  literal  interpretation  of  time  elements  when  given  and  at 
the  same  time  the  prophetic  vision  is  seen  to  present  events 
widely  separated  in  time  in  the  same  revelation.  Prophecies 
fulfilled  in  part  are  found  to  sustain  the  principle  of  literal 
fulfillment,  with  a  partial  fulfillment  first  and  complete  literal 
fulfillment  to  follow.  Prophecy  in  general  must  follow  the 
same  hermeneutical  principles  of  interpretation  which  govern 
other  areas  of  theology. 

THE  PREMILLENNIAL  CONCEPT  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE 

The  immediate  and  practical  importance  of  premillennial 
interpretation  can  be  seen  at  once  in  the  comparison  of  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  present  age  advanced  by  the  various  millennial 
views.  Postmillennialism  usually  interprets  the  prophecies 
of  the  coming  kingdom  of  righteousness  on  earth  as  being 
subject  to  a  somewhat  literal  fulfillment  in  the  period  just 
preceding  the  second  advent,  a  period  still  future  from  the 
contemporary  viewpoint.  This  interpretation  has  almost 
vanished  among  contemporary  conservative  theologians,  being 
continued  only  in  the  evolutionary  principle  of  continued 
world-improvement  to  which  some  still  resolutely  cling  in 
spite  of  trends  to  the  contrary.  Amillenarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  regard  the  kingdom  prophecies  as  being  fulfilled  now, 
in  the  present  age,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  or  both.  The 
premillennial  interpretation  denies  both  the  postmillennial 
and  amillennial  views,  affirming  that  the  kingdom  on  earth 
will  follow,  not  precede  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 

The  premillennial  concept  of  the  present  age  makes  the 
inter-advent  period  unique  and  unpredicted  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  present  age  is  one  in  which  the  gospel  is 
preached  to  all  the  world.  Relatively  few  are  saved.  The  world 
becomes,  in  fact,  increasingly  wicked  as  the  age  progresses. 
The  premillennial  view  holds  no  prospects  of  a  golden  age 
before  the  second  advent,  and  presents  no  commands  to 
improve  society  as  a  whole.  The  apostles  are  notably  silent 
on  any  program  of  either  political,  social,  moral,  or  physical 
improvement  of  the  unsaved  world.  Paul  made  no  effort  to 
correct  social  abuses  or  to  influence  the  political  government 
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for  good.  The  program  of  the  early  church  was  one  of  evan¬ 
gelism  and  Bible  teaching.  It  was  a  matter  of  saving  souls 
out  of  the  world  rather  than  saving  the  world.  It  was  neither 
possible  nor  in  the  program  of  God  for  the  present  age  to 
become  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Central  in  the  purpose  of  the  present  age  in  the  premil- 
lennial  view  is  the  formation  of  the  church,  the  body  of 
Christ,  out  of  believers  in  the  gospel.  This  body  of  believers 
is  quite  distinct  from  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament  and  is  not 
simply  a  revamped  Judaism.  The  truth  regarding  the  church 
as  the  body  of  Christ  is  declared  to  be  a  mystery,  that  is,  a 
truth  not  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament.  Composed  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  on  an  equal  basis,  and  resting  on  New  Testament 
promises  of  grace  and  salvation  in  Christ,  the  new  entity  is 
a  new  creation  of  God,  formed  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  indwelt  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  united  to  Christ  as  the 
human  body  is  united  to  its  head.  The  main  body  of  pre- 
millenarians  regard  the  church  as  beginning  at  Pentecost, 
having  its  program  and  formation  in  the  present  age,  and  a 
prophetic  future  all  its  own,  not  to  be  confused  with  Israel 
or  Old  Testament  saints. 

THE  PBEMILLENIAL  CONCEPT  OF  ISRAEL 

There  have  been,  in  the  main,  three  interpretations  of 
the  theological  concept  of  Israel  in  Protestant  theology.  One 
of  these,  which  can  be  identified  with  John  Calvin,  is  the 
idea  that  the  church  is  the  true  Israel  and  therefore  inherits 
Israel’s  promises.  This  is  the  viewpoint  advocated  by  amil- 
lenarians.  Allis  considers  it  the  only  possible  amillenarian 
position.  It  considers  Israel  nationally  and  individually  set 
aside  forever  and  his  promises  of  blessings  transferred  to 
the  church.  Under  this  concept  there  is  no  future  hope  for 
Israel  whatever. 

Some  amillenarians  such  as  Prof.  William  Hendricksen 
and  some  conservative  postmillenarians  such  as  Charles 
Hodge  hold  that  Israel’s  promises  of  blessings  will  be  ful> 
filled  to  those  of  Israel  in  the  flesh  who  come  to  Christ  and 
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become  part  of  the  Christian  church.  The  promises  are  to  be 
fulfilled,  then,  to  Israel,  but  to  Israel  in  the  church.  Hodge 
takes  this  as  a  final  triumph  of  the  gospel  and  even  envisions 
some  regathering  of  Israel  for  this  purpose.  Under  both  of 
these  forms  of  interpretation,  no  post-advent  kingdom  is 
required  to  fulfill  Israel's  promises.  All  will  be  fulfilled  in 
the  present  age. 

It  is  clear,  however,  to  all  that  many  of  the  promises 
cannot  be  literally  applied  to  present  earth  conditions.  Two 
expedients  are  followed  by  the  amillenarian  and  postmil- 
lenarian  interpretation.  Some  promises  are  cancelled  as 
having  been  conditional  in  the  first  place.  Others  are  spiritu¬ 
alized  to  fit  the  pattern  of  the  present  age.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  based  upon  a  somewhat  contradictory  set  of  principles. 
One  view  is  that  the  promises  to  Israel  were  never  intended 
to  be  taken  literally  and  hence  are  rightly  spiritualized  to 
fit  the  church.  The  other  is  that  they  were  literal  enough, 
but  cancelled  because  of  Israel's  sin.  The  concept  of  Israel 
prevailing  among  amillenarians  and  postmillenarians  is 
therefore  confused  and  inherently  contradictory.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  norm  or  central  consistency  except  in 
their  denial  of  a  political  and  national  future  for  Israel  after 
the  second  advent.  What  unity  exists  in  their  system  rests 
upon  this  denial. 

The  premillennial  view  concerning  Israel  is  quite  clear 
and  simple.  The  prophecies  given  to  Israel  are  viewed  as 
literal  and  unconditional.  God  has  promised  Israel  a  glorious 
future  and  this  will  be  fulfilled  after  the  second  advent. 
Israel  will  be  a  glorious  nation,  protected  from  her  enemies, 
exalted  above  the  Gentiles,  the  central  vehicle  of  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God’s  grace  in  the  millennial  kingdom.  In  the 
present  age,  Israel  has  been  set  aside,  her  promises  held  in 
abeyance,  with  no  progress  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  program. 
This  postponement  is  considered  no  more  difficult  than  the 
delay  of  forty  years  in  entering  the  promised  land.  Promises 
may  be  delayed  in  fulfillment  but  pot  cancelled.  All  concede 
that  a  literal  interpretation  of  Israel’s  promises  in  the  Old 
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Testament  present  just  such  a  picture.  Again  it  resolves  into 
a  problem  of  literal  interpretation  and  the  defense  of  this 
interpretation  as  reasonable  and  consistent.  The  preservation 
of  Israel  as  a  racial  entity  and  the  resurrection  of  Israel  as 
a  political  entity  are  twin  miracles  of  the  twentieth  century 
which  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  premillennial  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  doctrine  of  Israel  remains  one  of  the  central 
features  of  premillennialism. 

THE  PREMILLENNIAL  CONCEPT  OF  THE  SECOND  ADVENT 

The  general  facts  concerning  the  premillennial  viewpoint 
of  the  second  advent  are  well  known.  Premillenarians  hold 
to  a  literal,  bodily,  visible,  and  glorious  return  of  Christ  to 
the  earth,  fulfilling  the  many  Scriptural  prophecies  of  this 
event.  They  hold  that  this  event  is  the  occasion  for  the 
deliverance  and  judgment  of  Israel,  the  downfall  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Gentiles,  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  on  earth.  In  contrast  to  both  amillennialism 
and  postmillennialism,  they  hold  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
is  before  the  millennium.  Satan  is  bound  at  this  time.  The 
curse  of  sin  is  lifted  from  the  material  world.  Righteousness, 
X>eace,  and  prosperity  become  the  rule.  Jerusalem  becomed 
the  capital  for  the  whole  world.  The  kingdom  continues  for 
one  thousand  years  and  then  is  merged  into  eternity  attended 
by  catastrophic  events — ^the  destruction  of  the  present  earth 
and  heavens,  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  dead  who  are  then 
raised,  the  establishment  of  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  the 
new  earth  and  new  heavens.  All  of  these  events  are  in¬ 
terpreted  literally  by  the  premillenarian  and  constitute  the 
blueprint  of  things  to  come. 

Premillenarians  often  distinguish  between  the  second 
advent  and  the  rapture  of  the  church.  Usually  Scripture  is 
interpreted  to  sustain  the  teaching  that  the  rapture  comes 
before  the  tribulation  time,  separated  from  the  second  advent 
by  a  period  of  about  seven  years.  Some  few  hold  that  the 
rapture  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  tribulation,  the  mid-tribu¬ 
lation  theory.  Others  hold  to  the  post-tribulation  view  which 
identifies  the  rapture  with  the  second  advent  proper.  These 
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three  premillennial  views  will  be  discussed  in  full  later, 
under  consideration  of  premillennial  eschatology. 

CONCLUSION 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  survey  of  the  field  that  pre- 
millennialism  is  a  distinct  system  of  theology.  Opponents  of 
premillennialism  are  right  in  part  when  they  charge  that 
premillennialism  is  essentially  different  from  other  forms 
of  theology.  The  chief  differences  arise  in  ecclesiology, 
eschatology,  and  hermeneutics.  Opponents  of  premillennialism 
are  wrong  when  they  claim  that  premillennialism  is  new, 
modern,  or  heretical.  Even  partisans  in  the  millennial  argu¬ 
ment  usually  agree  that  premillenarians  are  evangelical, 
true  to  Biblical  doctrines,  and  opposed  to  modem  defections 
from  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

The  task  that  remains  is  the  large  undertaking  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  Scriptural  evidence  for  premillennialism  in  a 
constructive  way,  showing  that  it  is  consistent  with  itself 
and  its  hermeneutical  principles,  and  that  it  is  the  best 
system  of  interpretation  of  the  entire  Scriptures.  The 
approach  will  be  through  the  Biblical  covenants,  beginning 
with  God’s  covenant  with  Abraham,  which  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  the  crux  of  the  millennial  issue.  The  literal  method 
of  interpretation  will  be  tested  by  its  practical  use  in  seeking 
solution  of  the  millennial  problem. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number ^  1951) 
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THE  NATURE  OF  HEBREW  POETRY 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Although  the  Massoretes  in  editing  our  present  Hebrew 
Bible  recognized  only  three  poetical  books — Psalms,  Proverbs 
and  Job,  the  study  of  Hebrew  versification  in  the  past  200 
years  has  not  only  recovered  poetic  principles  which  have 
been  lost  for  centuries,  but  also  has  demonstrated  that  large 
sections  outside  these  books — ^particularly  in  the  prophetical 
writings — share  in  the  form  of  poetry.  In  addition  the 
extensive  archeological  findings  of  the  past  century  in 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Canaanite  (i.e.,  Uga- 
ritic)  literature  have  placed  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  background  of  general  Oriental  prosody,  and  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  shares  many  of  the  same  forms  and  features 
of  its  neighbors.  Although  much  is  still  far  from  clear, 
the  general  characteristics  and  forms  of  Hebrew  poetry  are 
gradually  becoming  better  understood. 

(1)  Hebrew  poetry  employs  parallelism.  This  basic  rela¬ 
tionship  in  Hebrew  verse  was  first  clearly  defined  by  Robert 
Lowth  in  1753,'  although  vaguely  recognized  earlier  by  Ibn 
Ezra  (of  the  twelth  century)  and  Kimchi  (of  the  thirteenth). 
It  consists  of  a  balance  of  distribution  of  thought  sometimes 
called  “sense  rhythm,”  constituting  thought-arrangement 
rather  than  word-arrangement  as  the  basis  of  Hebrew  versi¬ 
fication.  Lowth  distinguished  the  three  principal  types  of 
parallelism  as  synonymous,  antithetic  and  synthetic. 

Synonymous  parallelism  is  the  repetition  of  the  same 
thought  with  equivalent  expressions,  the  first  line  (or,  stich) 
reinforcing  the  second  and  giving  a  distich  (or,  couplet). 
For  example, 

^De  sacra  foest  Hebracorum  praelectiones  academicae,  Eoglisb  translation 
by  G.  Gregory,  1847. 
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''He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh, 

The  Lord  will  have  them  in  derision’*  (Ps.  2:4). 
Antithetic  parallelism  is  the  repetition  of  a  contrasting 
thought  in  the  second  line  to  emphasize  or  confirm  the  thought 
of  the  first.  For  example, 

"The  young  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger; 

But  they  that  seek  Jehovah  shall  not  want  in  any  good 
thing”  (Ps.  34:10). 

Synthetic  parallelism  is  the  progressive  fiow  of  thought  in 
which  the  second  (or  following)  lines  add  something  to  the 
first,  or  explain  it.  For  example, 

"And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  streams  of 
water. 

That  bringeth  forth  fruit  in  its  season. 

Whose  leaf  also  shall  not  whither; 

And  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper”  (Ps.  1:3). 
Parallelisms  may  consist  of  couplets  or  distichs  (Ps.  36:6), 
triplets  or  tristichs  (Job  3:9),  quatrains  or  tetrastichs  (Ps. 
1:3,  cited  above).  This  basic  device  of  Hebrew  poetry  pro¬ 
duces  a  musical  effect  pleasing  to  the  ear  and  satisfying  to 
the  mind.  It  is  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  interpretation  and  in 
ferreting  out  textual  corruptions. 

Further  refinements  in  parallelism  have  been  made  since 
Lowth’s  day.*  Emblematic  is  a  type  in  which  the  second  or 
succeeding  lines  give  a  figurative  illustration  of  the  first  (Ps. 
42:1;  129:5-7).  Stair-like  parallelism  consists  of  a  repetition 
of  part  of  the  first  line  by  the  second  or  succeeding  lines, 
which  carry  the  thought  forward  (Ps.  29:l-2a).  Introverted 
parallelism  occurs  in  a  quatrain  when  the  first  line  is  parallel 
to  the  fourth  instead  of  the  second,  and  the  intervening  lines 
are  parallel  (Ps.  137:6-6;  30:8-10). 

Important  advance  in  the  definition  of  parallelism  was 
made  by  G.  B.  Gray  in  his  Forms  of  Hebrew  Poetry  (1916). 
Gray  carefully  distinguished  between  complete  parallelism 

’See  C.  A.  Briggs,  International  Critical  Commentary  oo  the  Psalms  (1907), 
I,  xxxvi-viii. 
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(a,  b,  c,  b’»  c')  as  in  Isaiah  1 :3  and  incomplete  parallelism 
as  in  Psalm  29:1 — 

“Give  unto  Yahweh,  ye  sons  of  God, 

Give  unto  Yahweh  glory  and  strength.” 

That  is  to  say  (a,  b,  c,  d,  a*,  e,  f).  Gray  noted  a  wide 
variety  of  combinations  in  incomplete  parallelism  and  thereby 
shed  much  light  on  the  underlying  causes  for  the  beauty  of 
Hebrew  poetry. 

(2)  Hebrew  poetry  possesses  rhythm.  The  work  of  such 
scholars  as  J.  Ley,  K.  Budde,  B.  Duhm  ana  others  was 
foundational  for  later  studies  in  Hebrew  metrical  form.  E. 
Siever*  especially  undertook  the  task  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  rh3rthm  in  Hebrew  poetry  and  attempted  to  deduce 
the  existence  of  regular  meter  from  it.  The  conclusion  was 
that  Hebrew  versification  was  not  qualitative  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  in  that  it  did  not  count  syllables,  but  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  number  of  accents.  Lyric  meter  was  found 
to  be  2  plus  2  (in  Canticles),  the  dirge  or  qinah  was  3  plus 

2  (in  Lamentations)  and  epic  or  didactic  meter  was  3  plus 

3  (in  Job  and  Proverbs). 

A  note  of  warning,  however,  must  be  sounded  with  regard 
to  the  critical  conclusions  on  meter.  Modern  scholars  fre¬ 
quently  assume  that  Old  Testament  poets  had  objective 
metrical  rules  in  mind  when  they  wrote,  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  dubious  assumption  they  justify  radical  textual 
emendations.  But  if  we  base  our  theory  on  the  Hebrew  text 
itself  instead  of  superimposing  an  a  priori  theory  of  prosody 
upon  it  and  then  altering  the  text  to  suit  the  theory,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  conclude  that  Hebrew  poetry  is  rhythmical 
but  not  strictly  metrical — in  the  sense  of  adhering  to  hard 
and  fast  rules  governing  balanced  numbers  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables. 

One  must  be  extremely  careful,  in  using  the  term  meter, 
of  foisting  Occidental  forms  of  expression  on  an  Oriental 
book  and  of  using  terminology  which  is  analogous  rather  than 


*Studien  zur  hebraeisehen  Metrik  (1901). 
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precise.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  poets 
had  a  fixed  code  of  prosody  like  the  Greeks,  althousrh  they 
wrote  under  deep  emotion  and  expressed  themselves  rhyth¬ 
mically,  unconsciously  producing  the  phenomena  which  were 
later  to  develop  into  more  definite  ideas  of  meter.  In  other 
words,  there  is  evidence  that  poetry  in  ancient  Israel  had  a 
long  career  and  preceded  prosody. 

Divisions  of  Hebrew  poetry  into  stanzas  (or,  strophes)  is 
possible  in  some  cases  as  in  most  of  the  alphabetic  acrostics 
— ^Psalm  119,  Proverbs  31:10-13,  Lamentations  1-4;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  Hebrew  is  strophic.  Early  investi¬ 
gators  held  that  strophes  in  a  poem  need  not  contain  the 
same  number  of  lines  or  verses,  yet  must  be  symmetrical  in 
arrangement.  Recent  scholars  tend  to  assume  that  all  the 
strophes  of  a  poem  must  contain  the  same  number  of  lines. 
The  extensive  alteration  of  the  text  necessitated  by  this  as¬ 
sumption  is  an  indication  of  its  unsoundness. 

(3)  Hebrew  poetry  is  highly  figurative.  Hebrew  verse 
especially  is  rich  in  choice  of  words  and  vividness  of  imagery, 
and  abounds  in  numerous  rhetorical  devices.  Simile,  meta¬ 
phor,  metonymy,  synecdoche,  hyperbole,  alliteration  and  per¬ 
sonification  frequently  occur  and  are  used  to  great  effect. 
The  language  itself,  even  in  the  form  of  prose,  has  a  singu¬ 
larly  rhythmic  and  musical  quality  admirably  adapted  to 
noble  poetry. 

In  such  a  language  we  may  well  inquire  what  there  can 
be  to  differentiate  between  prose  and  poetry.  The  answer 
is  that  in  prose  the  rhythms  are  absolutely  free,  while  those 
in  poetry  are  evidently  confined  within  certain  limits.  The 
extent  and  the  precise  definition  of  these  limits  is  the  task 
of  the  student  of  Hebrew  poetical  form,  a  study  which 
despite  substantial  advance  is  still  in  its  elementary  stage. 
Dallas,  Texas 
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WITH  JESUS  IN  FIVE  CITIES 

By  William  R.  Newell 

In  His  course  on  earth  five  principal  places  are  connected 
with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These  cities  are  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  Capernaum,  Jerusalem  and  Bethany.  He  visited 
hundreds  of  places — “the  cities  of  Israel.”  These  five,  as  we 
shall  see,  stand  for  His  ministry  looked  at  as  a  whole.  We 
begin  of  course  at  Bethlehem,  and  travel  with  Jesus  from 
city  to  city.  And  we  should  mark  especially  two  things  in 
each  one.  First,  in  what  character  or  work  is  the  Lord  mani¬ 
fested  in  each  city?  And,  second,  what  is  the  attitude  or  re¬ 
action  of  those  in  each  city  toward  Him? 

Bethlehem,  the  city  of  His  birth.  In  Matthew  1:21  the 
blessed  word  had  been  brought  by  an  angel  to  Joseph  con¬ 
cerning  Mary,  explaining  her  condition  and  comforting  his 
heart:  “She  shall  bring  forth  a  son;  and  thou  shalt  call  His 
name  Jesus  [Jesus  means  Jehovah-Saviour]  ;  for  it  is  He 
that  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins.”  So  we  read  in 
Matthew  2:1,  “Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in 
the  days  of  Herod  the  king.”  Then  follows  the  wonderful 
account  of  the  wise  men,  the  “Magi,”  from  the  east.  Evidently 
a  large  company  (not  three  only,  as  tradition  has  it)  of 
wealthy,  illustrious,  learned  men  had  come  from  the  ancient 
seat  of  learning,  Babylon,  and  beyond.  It  is  to  worship  Him 
“that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews,”  that  they  come.  God  had 
directed  them  by  “His  star  in  the  East” — the  same  God 
who  told  Job  of  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  (Job  37:14-24; 
42:1-6). 

The  chief  priests  and  scribes  at  Jerusalem,  knowing  the 
letter  of  the  Scripture  in  the  prophet  Micah  (Mic.  6:2),  are 
able  to  inform  Herod  that  this  Messiah-King  will  be  born 
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*‘in  Bethlehem/'  It  is  striking  that,  although  guiding  these 
would-be  worshippers  by  miraculous  astronomical  signs, 
God  would  thus  have  His  own  “word  of  prophecy”  honored, 
as  directing  to  the  city  of  David.  Thither  these  great  men  go, 
“and  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,”  again  appeared, 
and  goes  before  them  till  it  stands  over  where  the  young 
child  is.  “And  when  they  sav/  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with 
exceeding  great  joy.”  Now  comes  the  picture  of  the  future 
submission  of  all  kings  of  the  earth  to  this  same  Babe  of 
Bethlehem,  when  He  shall  come  back  to  earth  as  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  when 

“All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him; 

All  nations  shall  serve  Him”  (Ps.  72.11). 

We  read  with  surprise,  “They  came  into  the  house  and 
saw  the  young  child.”  You  ask,  “Was  He  not  born  in  a 
stable,  and  laid  in  a  manager?”  Yes,  indeed,  as  we  read  in 
the  account  found  in  the  gospel  of  Luke.  But  let  us  note  two 
things  in  Matthew;  first,  the  glad,  adoring  worship  and  rich 
offerings  of  the  wise  men  who  have  been  led  by  God  thus 
to  acknowledge  the  true  King  of  Israel — and  thus  of  all  the 
earth.  And,  second,  the  cunning  hatred  of  the  Edomite, 
Herod,  who  was  then  by  the  permission  of  Rome  governing 
the  Jews.  “Herod  will  seek  the  young  Child  to  destroy  Him,” 
God  now  warns  Joseph.  Esau  (or  Edom  as  in  Gen.  35)  is  a 
Bible  symbol  of  “the  flesh,”  which,  as  we  know,  is  “enmity 
against  God.”  And  all  Israel  (except  a  divinely  preserved 
remnant)  will  through  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  by  the 
urging  of  their  priests  and  leaders,  by  and  by  reject  and 
slay  this  King. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Luke  2  (which  in  point  of  time  is 
considerably  earlier  than  the  account  we  have  in  Matthew  2), 
where  Joseph  and  Mary  have  found  a  house,  and  are  settled 
there  among  their  relatives  (of  “the  house  of  David”).  The 
Lord  warns  them  by  “an  angel  of  the  Lord”  who  appears 
in  a  dream,  to  “arise.  .  .and  flee  into  Egypt.”  The  period  of 
time  which  Herod  “learned  exactly”  of  the  wise  men,  namely, 
two  years,  would  indicate  that  these  two  years  had  elapsed 
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from  the  time  of  the  appearing  of  the  star — ^which  was 
evidently  on  the  occasion  of  Christ’s  birth.  It  may  be  noted 
also  that  upon  the  return  from  Egypt,  according  to  Matthew 
2:21-22,  Joseph  was  expecting  naturally  to  return  to  Beth¬ 
lehem. 

Now  in  Luke  2  we  have  the  beautiful  story  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  shepherds  out  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem, 
perhaps  on  the  very  farm  where  David  kept  his  father’s 
sheep  of  old.  Let  us  read  verses  8-14:  **And  there  were 
shepherds  in  the  same  country,  abiding  in  the  fields,  and 
keeping  watch  by  night  over  their  flock.  And  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  by  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  them:  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the 
angel  said  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid ;  for,  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  unto  all  the  people: 
for  there  is  born  to  you  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  is  the  sign  unto 
you :  Ye  shall  find  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
lying  in  a  manger.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

And  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  He 
is  well  pleased.” 

That  was  the  greatest  choir  that  earth  ever  heard  of.  And  the 
“great  ones”  of  earth  didn’t  hear  it. 

“And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  angels  went  away  from 
them  into  heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to  another.  Let  us 
now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  that  is 
come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us.  And 
they  came  with  haste,  and  found  both  Mary  and  Joseph,  and 
the  babe  lying  in  the  manger.  And  when  they  saw  it  they 
made  known  concerning  the  saying  which  was  spoken 
to  them  about  this  child.  And  all  that  heard  it  wondered  at 
the  things  which  were  spoken  unto  them  by  the  shepherds” 
(w.  16-18).  “All  that  heard  it  wondered.”  That’s  just  the 
way  not  to  receive  the  truth.  They  opened  their  ears,  and 
their  eyes — and  their  mouths,  probably.  But  nobody  believed. 
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We  shall  have  to  get  quickly  out  of  Bethlehem.  We  read  on 
in  Matthew  2 :13-15 :  '*Now  when  they  were  departed,  behold, 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying. 
Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  His  mother,  and  flee 
into  Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I  tell  thee :  for  Herod  will 
seek  the  young  child  to  destroy  Him.  And  he  arose  and  took 
the  young  child  and  His  mother  by  night,  and  departed  into 
Egypt;  and  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod:  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lord  through  the 
prophet,  saying.  Out  of  Egypt  did  I  call  My  son.” 

Our  Lord  never  went  back  to  Bethlehem.  They  had  had 
witness  enough.  We  do  not  read  of  anybody’s  being  saved 
there.  But  I  will  make  this  remark  before  we  leave  Beth¬ 
lehem:  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  being  born  today,  here  and 
there,  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  But  when  the  world  hears 
the  testimonies  of  the  saints  some  wonder,  and  some,  like 
Herod,  oppose. 

Nazareth,  “where  He  was  brought  up.”  Next  we  go  to 
Nazareth.  'HDan  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?” 
Some  of  you  live  at  Nazareth.  It  is  where  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  brought  up.  He  spent  year  after  year  there.  Luke  is 
rich  in  the  details  of  those  years :  “Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  men.”  Here  is  what 
the  Lord  Jesus  says  through  the  prophet  Isaiah  about  those 
days  in  Nazareth:  “The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  given  Me  the 
tongue  of  them  that  are  taught,  that  I  may  know  how  to 
sustain  with  words  him  that  is  weary:  He  wakeneth  morn¬ 
ing  by  morning.  He  wakeneth  Mine  ear  to  hear  as  they  that 
are  taught.  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  Mine  ear,  and  I 
was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned  away  backward.”  And  the 
very  next  verses  are :  “I  gave  My  back  to  the  smiters,  and  My 
cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair;  I  hid  not  My  face 
from  shame  and  spitting.  For  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  help  Me; 
therefore  have  I  not  been  confounded;  therefore  have  I  set 
My  face  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  put  to 
shame”  (Isa.  60:4-6,  6-7). 

Morning  by  morning  the  Lord  Jesus  got  alone  with  the 
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Father  over  the  Word.  He  knew  His  course,  because  He 
studied  Scripture.  But  Nazareth  paid  no  attention.  (There 
are  unusual  lives  in  your  midst — people  whose  faces  shine. 
But  you  pay  them  no  attention,  perhaps.)  One  year  when  He 
went  up  with  Mary  and  Joseph  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  they  missed  Him  when  they  were  on  their 
way  back.  “And  it  came  to  pass,  after  three  days,  they  found 
Him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  teachers,  both 
hearing  them,  and  asking  them  questions :  and  all  that  heard 
Him  were  amazed  at  His  understanding  and  His  answers. 
And  when  they  saw  Him,  they  were  astonished;  and  His 
mother  said  unto  Him,  Son,  why  hast  Thou  thus  dealt  with 
us?  behold.  Thy  father  and  I  sought  thee  sorrowing.  And  He 
said  unto  them.  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me?  knew  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  in  My  Father’s  house?  And  they  understood 
not  the  saying  which  He  spake  unto  them.  And  He  went 
down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth ;  and  He  was  subject 
unto  them”  (Luke  2:46-51).  He  made  this  world.  He  made 
the  Pleiades  and  Orion.  Yet  He  was  subject — ordered  about 
by  Joseph  and  Mary  in  despised  Nazareth.  Let  that  sink  into 
our  hearts,  those  of  us  who  ought  to  be  subject  to  others. 

The  day  came  when  He  had  been  away  from  Nazareth, 
and  came  back.  “And  He  came  to  Nazareth,  where  He  had 
been  brought  up:  and  He  entered  as  His  custom  was,  into 
the  s}magogue  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  to  read. 
And  He  opened  the  book,  and  found  the  place  where  it  was 
written. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me, 

Because  He  anointed  Me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
poor: 

He  hath  sent  Me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives. 

And  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind. 

To  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised. 

To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

And  He  closed  the  book.” — at  a  comma — ^which  is  still  on. 
“And  all  bare  Him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  words  of 
grace  which  proceeded  out  of  His  mouth”  (Luke  4:16-19). 
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Heaven  was  moved  right  down  to  Nazareth  that  day, 
God’s  grace,  favor,  goodness.  But  men  will  put  up  with  law 
more  readily  than  with  grace.  They  want  to  do,  instead  of 
believe  that  all  has  been  done.  It  is  humbling  to  receive  sal¬ 
vation  as  a  gift  of  God.  *’And  He  said  unto  them.  Doubtless 
ye  will  say  unto  Me  this  parable.  Physician,  heal  Thyself: 
whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  at  Capernaum,  do  also  here 
in  Thine  own  country.  And  He  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
No  prophet  is  acceptable  in  His  own  country.  But  of  a  truth 
I  say  unto  you.  There  were  many  widows  in  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Elijah,  when  the  heaven  was  shut  up  three  years  and 
six  months,  when  there  came  a  great  famine  over  all  the 
land;  and  unto  none  of  them  was  Elijah  sent,  but  only  to 
Zarephath,  in  the  land  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman  that  was  a 
widow.  And  there  were  many  lepers  in  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Elisha  the  prophet;  and  none  of  them  was  cleansed,  but  only 
Naaman  the  Syrian”  (w.  23-27). 

Now  what  happens?  The  synagogue  at  Nazareth  will 
show  its  true  spirit.  They  were  trusting  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  Israelites.  But  God  had  said  in  Jeremiah  7:4,  “Trust 
ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying.  The  temple  of  Jehovah,  the 
temple  of  Jehovah,  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  are  these.”  Being 
an  Israelite  won’t  save  you.  You’ve  got  to  go  to  heaven  as  a 
“charity  patient,”  as  a  sinner  saved  by  God’s  mercy. 

“And  they  were  all  filled  with  wrath  in  the  synagogue, 
as  they  heard  these  things;  and  they  rose  up,  and  cast  Him 
forth  out  of  the  city,  and  led  Him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill 
whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  throw  Him 
down  headlong.”  That’s  what  the  human  heart  thinks  of 
grace.  We’ll  have  to  leave  Nazareth.  The  people  were  narrow 
in  their  beliefs.  I  once  talked  to  a  boy  I  picked  up  in  the 
rain  on  the  way  from  Tampa.  He  said,  “I’m  a  Baptist.” 
When  I  left  him  at  his  home,  I  talked  to  his  mother  about 
her  soul.  She  replied,  “All  my  people  are  hard-shell  Baptists,” 
and  her  mouth  snapped  shut  like  a  rat-trap.  God  could  have 
saved  the  Jews,  if  religion  would  have  saved  them.  If  you 
think  that  all  the  folks  that  are  trusting  in  “religion”  and 
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are  intolerant  towards  the  message  of  grace  lived  in  Naz¬ 
areth,  you’re  making  the  mistake  of  your  life.  Two  women, 
invited  to  come  to  a  Bible  class  and  learn  about  the  Lord, 
replied,  “We  are  two  perfectly  good  Episcopalians,  and 
there  is  nothing  about  the  Lord  that  you,  or  anyone  else, 
can  teach  us.”  Such  scenes  are  moving  pictures  of  human 
hearts  today. 

So  we  leave  Nazareth,  with  our  Lord.  Let  us  see  how 
He  got  to  Capernaum. 

Capernaum,  the  city  of  privilege  abused.  “Now  when  He 
heard  that  John  was  delivered  up.  He  withdrew  into  Gralilee; 
and  leaving  Nazareth,  He  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum, 
which  is  by  the  sea,  in  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali : 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  through  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  saying. 

The  land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphtali, 

Toward  the  sea,  beyond  the  Jordan, 

Galilee  of  the  Gentiles, 

The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light. 

And  to  them  that  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death. 

To  them  did  light  spring  up”  (Matt.  4:12-16).  “Search 
and  see  that  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet,”  said  the 
Pharisees. — ^Bless  your  soul,  that’s  where  the  light  was  to 
“spring  up.” 

If  Bethlehem  was  where  He  was  bom  and  Nazareth  was 
where  He  was  brought  up,  Capernaum  was  where  many  of 
His  mighty  works  were  done.  There’s  a  warning  and  a 
danger  here,  a  warning  to  a  church  that’s  “open  to  the 
truth.”  Such  a  church  is  likely  to  become  a  Capernaum,  and 
just  settle  down  on  the  fact  with  the  words  “We’re  not  in¬ 
tolerant,  we  know  the  truth.”  It  can  be  a  danger,  spiritually, 
to  you  and  me. 

So  Jesus  came  to  Capernaum.  I’d  love  to  follow  up  this 
place,  Capernaum.  Many  of  Christ’s  miracles  were  performed 
there.  There  He  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  “Son,  thy  sins 
are  forgiven.”  “But  there  were  certain  of  the  scribes  sitting 
there,  and  reasoning  in  their  hearts.  Why  doth  this  man 
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speak  thus?  He  blasphemeth :  who  can  forgive  sin  but  one, 
even  God?” 

The  Capernaum  synagogue  never  closed  its  doors  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  could  speak  there  anytime.  The  Caper¬ 
naum  folks  gloried  in  it,  and  preened  themselves  on  the 
fact  that  this  Doer  of  miracles  lived  “right  up  their  street.” 
They  could  tell  you  where  Jesus  was,  if  you  came  to  inquire. 
“Jesus?  Yes,  surely!  He  lives  here.  Go  up  that  street  and 
turn  to  the  right,  first  house  on  the  left.”  That’s  the  way 
they  talked.  Andrew  and  Peter  moved  to  Capernaum.  It 
became  a  residence  of  apostles.  John  6,  the  greatest  of  all 
discourses  of  our  blessed  Lord,  was  spoken  there. 

And  so  we  read:  “And  when  evening  came.  His  disciples 
went  down  unto  the  sea;  and  they  entered  into  a  boat,  and 
were  going  over  the  sea  unto  Capernaum.  And  it  was  now 
dark,  and  Jesus  had  not  yet  come  to  them.  And  the  sea  was 
rising  by  reason  of  a  great  wind  that  blew.  When  therefore 
they  had  rowed  about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs, 
they  behold  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and  drawing  nigh 
unto  the  boat:  and  they  were  afraid.  But  He  saith  unto 
them.  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.  They  were  willing  therefore  to 
receive  Him  into  the  boat:  and  straightway  the  boat  was  at 
the  land  whither  they  were  going.  On  the  morrow  the  multi¬ 
tude  that  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  saw  that  there 
was  no  other  boat  there,  save  one,  and  that  Jesus  entered 
not  with  His  disciples  into  the  boat,  but  that  His  disciples 
went  away  alone.  .  .  when  the  multitude  therefore  saw  that 
Jesus  was  not  there,  neither  His  disciples,  they  themselves 
got  into  the  boats,  and  came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  Jesus” 
(John  6:16-22,  24). 

Christ  was  back  home.  It  was  a  great  town.  But  you 
mustn’t  stop  at  Capernaum.  Before  we  leave  Capernaum, 
however,  I  have  to  quote  this:  “Then  began  He  to  upbraid 
the  cities  wherein  most  of  His  mighty  works  were  done, 
because  they  repented  not.  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin!  woe 
unto  thee,  Bethsaida!  for  if  the  mighty  works  had  been  done 
in  Tyre  and  Sidon  which  were  done  in  you,  they  would  have 
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repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  I  say  unto 
you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  than  for  you.  And  thou,  Capernaum, 
shalt  thou  be  exalted  unto  heaven?  thou  shalt  go  down 
unto  Hades:  for  if  the  mighty  works  had  been  done  in 
Sodom  which  were  done  in  thee,  it  would  have  remained 
until  this  day.  But  I  say  unto  you  that  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
than  for  thee.  At  that  season,  Jesus  answered  and  said, 
I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
Thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the  wise  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto  babes”  (Matt.  11:20-25). 
“Babes,”  simple  fishermen — all  around  there!  And  then  the 
“Come  unto  Me,”  the  verse  that  has  won  so  many,  was 
spoken  in  Capernaum. 

Jerusalem,  the  place  of  the  Cross.  Now  we  leave  Caper¬ 
naum.  Where  shall  we  go?  There  are  many  cities  we  might 
go  to,  but  let  us  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  “whither  the  tribes  go 
up.”  There  is  that  “holy  temple”  which  the  Lord  acknowledged 
as  “My  Father’s  house,”  when  He  cleared  it  out  first.  And 
when  again  He  called  it  “My  house,”  it  was  to  say,  “My 
house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer :  but  ye  make  it  a  den 
of  robbers.”  Over  and  over  our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  “keep  the  feast.”  What  did  that  city  stand  for?  If  Beth¬ 
lehem  was  where  Christ  was  born,  and  Nazareth  where  He 
was  brought  up  and  Capernaum  was  the  tolerant  city,  Jeru¬ 
salem  stood  for  established  religion.  The  Sadducees,  who  had 
the  upper  hand  there  according  to  Acts  5 :17,  were  the  “mod¬ 
ernists,”  the  bossing  crowd,  as  today  the  folks  that  have 
denied  the  miraculous. 

The  Jews  were  religious?  Yes,  but  here  comes  One  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  wrote.  He  comes 
by  Jericho  (we  would  like  to  stop  there,  but  may  not  now) 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Passover.  “And  when 
they  drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  and  came  unto  Bethphage, 
unto  the  mount  of  Olives,  then  Jesus  sent  two  disciples, 
saying  unto  them.  Go  into  the  village  that  is  over  against  you. 
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and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her: 
loose  them,  and  bring  them  unto  Me.  And  if  any  one  say 
aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say.  The  Lord  hath  need  of  them; 
and  straightway  he  will  send  them.  Now  this  is  come  to  pass, 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  through  the 
prophet,  saying. 

Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion, 

Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee. 

Meek,  and  riding  upon  an  ass. 

And  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

And  the  disciples  went,  and  did  even  as  Jesus  appointed  them, 
and  brought  the  ass  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  them  their 
garments;  and  He  sat  thereon.  And  the  most  part  of  the 
multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the  way;  and  others  cut 
branches  from  the  trees,  and  spread  them  in  the  way”  (Matt. 
21:1-8). 

Our  Lord  walked  every  time  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
but  one,  and  then  He  had  just  a  little  two-mile  ride  from 
Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem.  The  Creator  wept  over  Jerusalem 
and  cried  out,  ”0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  that  killeth  the 
prophets,  and  stoneth  them  that  are  sent  unto  her!  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as 
a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not!  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say 
unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say. 
Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord”  (Matt. 
23:27-39). 

They  knew  Him  not.  The  Son  of  God  took  that  company 
in  power  into  the  millennial  kingdom.  The  children  still  had 
their  palm  branches.  I  love  the  way  the  children  do  here. 
”But  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes.  .  .were  moved  with 
indignation,  and  said  unto  Him,  Hearest  Thou  what  these 
are  saying?  And  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Yea:  did  ye  never 
read.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  Thou  hast 
perfected  praise?  And  He  left  them,  and  went  forth  out  of 
the  city  to  Bethany,  and  lodged  there”  (Matt.  21:15-27). 

He’s  coming  back  to  Jerusalem  to  be  tried  five  times,  and 
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spat  upon.  “Religion”  does  that,  “religious”  people  that  do 
not  believe  they’re  lost  sinners.  Then  they  will  take  Him  to 
Herod,  who  had  cut  off  John  the  Baptist — ^the  man  who  spoke 
to  him  about  repenting  of  the  darling  sin  he  would  not  put 
away.  Jesus  is  to  be  set  at  naught,  mocked,  arrayed  in 
gorgeous  apparel,  and  sent  back  to  Pilate  for  the  fifth  trial. 
You  know  what  happened:  Pilate  came  out  saying,  “I’ve 
told  you  three  times,  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man.”  Then 
Jerusalem’s  leaders  cry:  “Crucify  Him!  Away  with  Him!” 
And  there’s  a  huddle  over  here :  Sadducees,  Pharisees, 
Herodians,  all  of  them. — ^What  do  they  say?  “If  thou  release 
this  man,  thou  art  not  Caesar’s  friend:  every  one  that 
maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Ceasar.” 

Pilate’s  face  goes  as  white  as  a  Roman’s  can  get.  “When 
Pilate  therefore  heard  these  words,  he  brought  Jesus  out,  and 
sat  down  on  the  judgment  seat  at  a  place  called  The  Pave¬ 
ment,  but  in  Hebrew,  Gabbatha.  Now  it  was  the  Preparation 
of  the  passover:  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.  And  he  saith 
unto  the  Jews,  Behold  your  King!  They  therefore  cried  out. 
Away  with  Him,  away  with  Him,  crucify  Him!  Pilate  saith 
unto  them.  Shall  I  crucify  your  King?  The  chief  priests 
answered.  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar.  Then  therefore  he 
delivered  Him  unto  them  to  be  crucified”  (John  19:13-16). 
That’s  Jerusalem.  Your  Lord  never  spent  one  night  in  that 
city.  There  were  of  course  some  saved  people  there.  But  He 
can’t  even  be  crucified  there.  He  takes  His  cross  and  carries 
it  to  the  “Place  of  a  skull”  called  Golgotha. 

He  is  crucified  at  9  o’clock.  For  three  long  hours  men  have 
had  their  way.  They  that  pass  by  rail  on  Him;  the  priests, 
scribes  and  elders  mock  Him.  Even  the  malefactors  reproach 
Him.  But  there  comes  a  finger  that  nobody  sees — ^the  finger 
of  divine  grace,  and  touches  one  of  the  robbers.  Down  goes 
his  head  and  across  his  memory  come  Bible  texts  he  had 
heard,  perhaps  in  something  like  your  Sunday  school.  He 
rebukes  the  other  thief;  and  then  confesses  that  he  himself 
is  suffering  justly.  Then  hear:  “And  he  said,  Jesus,  remember 
me,  when  Thou  comest  in  Thy  kingdom.  And  He  said  unto 
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him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  Today  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
Paradise”  (Luke  23:42-43).  What  about  “purgatory?”  There 
isn^t  any.  Jesus*  words — “today,**  “Paradise**— eliminate  pur¬ 
gatory.  And  they  put  away  works  as  a  ground  of  salvation. 
This  thief*s  hands  and  feet  were  nailed  fast — ^he  could  do  no 
work.  Nor  could  he  be  baptized  or  partake  of  the  Lord*s 
supper.  It  touches  my  inmost  soul  to  see  our  (]rod  and  Father 
give  His  Son  a  soul  at  that  hour,  a  sinner  crucified  with  Him. 

“And  it  was  now  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  a  darkness 
came  over  the  whole  land  until  the  ninth  hour,  the  sun*s 
light  failing.**  No  one  stirs.  And  then  “Him  who  knew  no 
sin  God  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf.**  Our  sin  was  laid 
upon  Him.  And  God  dealt  with  Him  there,  upon  the  Cross, 
in  that  darkness,  for  our  sins.  There  was  darkness  there  from 
twelve  o*clock  noon  until  three,  when  the  Passover  lamb  could 
be  slaughtered.  All  depends  on  that  Sacrifice:  a  world  must 
go  into  outer  darkness  except  if  that  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb 
of  God  can  be  accepted.  Light  comes  again:  He  has  paid  it 
aU. 

That*s  JerusalenL  They  are  going  to  bury  Him  in  one  of 
the  three  graves  for  malefactors.  But  the  rich  man  takes  His 
body  to  “his  own  new  tomb,**  and  they  seal  the  tomb  with 
the  Roman  seal;  and  set  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers  about. 
But  the  angels  will  come  and  roll  away  that  stone,  and  the 
risen  Christ  will  meet  the  women,  saying,  “All  hail** — ^words 
of  victory,  words  of  fellowship.  For  forty  days  He  staya  here 
on  earth,  “showing  Himself  alive,**  not  to  the  world  any  more 
but  to  His  own,  in  a  real,  risen  body.  They  “took  hold  of  His 
feet.**  They  “did  eat  and  drink  with  Him  after  He  arose  from 
the  dead.**  Said  He  to  Thomas,  “Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and 
see  My  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  put  it  into  My 
side.  And  be  not  faithless,  but  believing.**  Your  Saviour  has 
a  body  in  glory.  He  is  “the  Man  Christ  Jesus**  forever. 
And  your  Saviour  is  also  the  Son  of  God. 

Bethany,  the  home  of  sympathy.  Lastly  we  go  to  Bethany, 
where  lived  Lazarus,  Martha  and  Mary.  This  is  the  only 
revealed  family  where  our  Lord  was  perfectly  at  home.  There 
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Martha  ministered,  and  Mary  hearkened.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  against  Martha.  Many  men  and  women — ^yes,  many 
of  them — are  cumbered  with  too  much  “serving.”  Martha 
received  the  Lord  and  served  Him.  At  the  same  time,  Mary 
had  chosen  “the  good  part.”  The  Lord  found  in  her  someone 
to  whom  He  could  talk.  She  “heard  His  word.”  “But  one 
thing  is  needful,”  He  said.  She  got  the  place  “at  Jesus’  feet” 
(Oh,  do  read  Luke  10:38-42). 

Come  also  with  me  to  John  11.  When  Jesus  came,  Lazarus 
had  “been  in  the  tomb  four  days  already.”  Martha  said,  “Lord, 
if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.”  “Jesus 
saith  unto  her.  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  Martha  saith 
unto  Him,  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection 
at  the  last  day.”  How  folks  do  postpone  their  blessings  till  the 
last  day. 

“Mary,  when  she  came  where  Jesus  was,  and  saw  Him, 
fell  down  at  His  feet.”  She  had  already  learned  that  place 
of  blessing.  When  the  Lord  asked,  “Where  have  ye  laid 
him?”  they  say  unto  Him,  “Lord,  come  and  see.”  We  have 
then  the  shortest  verse  in  the  Bible — “Jesus  wept.”  Oh,  what 
sympathy!  He  has  power  in  His  hand  to  raise  him.  But  He 
will  not  raise  him  till  He  shares  all  their  grief.  “In  all  their 
affliction  He  was  afflicted” — oh,  please  believe  that!  Then  He 
cried,  “Lazarus,  come  forth.”  “He  that  was  dead  came 
forth.”  Jesus  is  the  same  today.  No  grief  can  come  to  you 
that  He  will  not  share,  that  He  will  not  cure. 

And  He  “departed  into  the  country  near  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness.”  But  six  days  before  the  Passover  He  came  back  to 
Bethany  and  “they  made  Him  a  supper  there,  and  Martha 
served.”  Martha’s  not  complaining  this  time,  though  she’s 
got  all  the  disciples  to  work  for  as  well  as  the  Lord:  she 
has  grown  in  grace.  Note  three  kinds  of  people  at  this  supper 
in  Bethany:  Martha  serving;  Lazarus  in  the  book  of  Ephe¬ 
sians — “seated  in  the  heavenly  places”;  and  Mary,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  her  Lord  was  going  to  die.  The  other  women  were 
too  late  with  their  spices  and  ointments:  she  alone  anoints 
His  body.  Mary  is  devoted  to  His  person.  That  goes  farther. 
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*'She  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with 
her  hair:  and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  the 
ointment.”  But  Judas  Iscariot  is  objecting  yet  to  that  waste 
of  ointment. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  scene:  our  Lord  has  risen  from 
the  dead  and  has  appeared  to  the  disciples.  Hear  Him:  ”Ye 
are  witnesses  of  these  things”  (No  other  witnesses  has  the 
Lord  on  earth  but  us).  “And  He  led  them  out  until  they 
were  over  against  Bethany.  And  He  lifted  up  His  hands  and 
blessed  them.”  Every  believer  is  under  those  hands  of 
blessing.  “And  it  came  to  pass,  while  He  blessed  them.  He 
parted  from  them,  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven.”  In 
Acts  1:10-11  we  read  a  little  more:  “And  while  they  were 
looking  stedfastly  into  heaven  as  He  went,  behold  two  men 
stood  by  them  in  white  apparel;  who  also  said.  Ye  men  of 
Galilee,  why  stand  ye  looking  into  heaven?  this  Jesus,  who 
was  received  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  beheld  Him  going  into  heaven.” 

I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  live  at  Bethany.  Do  have  a 
Bethany  home,  where  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  welcome  all 
the  time.  Some  tarry  in  “known  truth”  rather  than  going  on, 
with  Mary,  into  deeper  things  and  utter  devotion  to  the 
Person  of  the  Lord.  May  (lod  give  us,  both  in  our  hearts  and 
in  our  homes,  to  dwell  at  Bethany. 
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A  BIBLICAL  UNITY 

By  Rene  Pache 

After  having  studied  the  ecumenical  movement — its  his¬ 
tory,  principles  and  development  we  now  turn  to  the  Bible 
teaching  on  the  important  subject  of  Christian  unity.  This 
teaching  runs  as  follows:  (1)  Christian  unity  is  a  result  of 
what  was  accomplished  on  Calvary  and  at  Pentecost;  (2)  it 
is  spiritual — not  a  unity  of  organization;  (3)  it  is  similar  to 
that  which  joins  the  Father  and  the  Son;  (4)  the  church — 
the  Body  of  Christ — is  an  organism  created  by  the  Spirit 
and  not  an  organization  built  by  men;  (5)  true  unity  rests 
on  a  sevenfold  foundation  which  is  indispensable  (cf.  Eph. 
4:4-6);  (6)  true  unity  cannot  be  separated  from  truth  and 
love;  (7)  it  implies  separation;  (8)  it  is  based  on  diversity 
and  not  on  uniformity;  and  (9)  the  humiliation  and  revival 
of  Christians  are  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  true  unity. 

First,  Christian  unity  is  a  result  of  what  was  accom¬ 
plished  on  Calvary  and  at  Pentecost.  Archbishop  Temple 
once  said,  ‘T  believe  in  the  holy  universal  church  and  sincerely 
regret  that  it  does  not  exist  at  present.”*"  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  speaks  otherwise — Jesus  Christ  died  to  gather  together 
in  one  all  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad 
(John  11:52).  He  is  our  peace,  both  for  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
He  has  created  a  single,  new  man.  He  hath  “reconciled  both 
unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity 
thereby”  (Eph.  2:14,16).  Since  that  time  it  has  not  been  the 
Christian’s  responsibility  to  create  unity  by  human  means; 
rather  he  is  commanded  “to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace”  (Eph.  4:3).  Real  spiritual  unity  exists; 

**'At  cited  in  The  Christian,  January  6,  1950,  p.  9. 
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it  is  the  work  of  God  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  recog¬ 
nize  it,  preserve  it  and  proclaim  it. 

Second,  the  unity  of  which  Scripture  speaks  is  spiritual; 
it  is  not  a  unity  of  organization.  ''Keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit,”  Paul  says.  Pastor  Martin  Niemoller  recently  made 
this  declaration:  "We  must  abandon  the  false  idea  that  at 
a  given  moment  the  Christian  churches  have  been  united,  at 
least  in  the  sense  of  having  a  uniform  organization.  The 
letters  of  the  apostle  Paul  prove  that  the  congregations  of 
his  time  were  absolutely  independent  of  one  another,  but  they 
discussed  amongst  themselves  the  differences  that  existed  in 
their  doctrinal  conceptions  which  were  not  able  to  shake  the 
unity  of  their  common  faith.  Today  the  western  world  under¬ 
stands  the  word  unity  to  mean  a  unified  or  uniform  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  this  can  never  be  the  case.”“"  On  his  part,  Vinet 
writes  "I  recognize — ^with  the  Apostles*  Creed — ^the  universal 
church  governed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  As  for  visible  or  apparent  societies  which  also  take 
the  name  of  church  I  do  not  refuse  it  to  them,  since  the 
gospel  gives  it  to  them ;  but  it  is  not  to  any  of  these  churches 
that  the  Creed  refers.  Not  one  of  them  is  the  Bride  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  other  words  I  am  not  catholic,  I  am  protestant. 
This  Protestantism,  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  gospel,  has 
brought  about  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  succeed  the 
reign  of  a  church.  This  is  vital  and  distinctive  principle  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  renounce.** 

Third,  the  unity  of  the  church  is  similar  to  that  which 
joins  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Ecumenicalism — ^which  draws 
so  much  of  its  support  from  the  text  of  John  17,  "that  they 
might  be  one** — does  not  seem  to  ever  have  seriously  made 
an  effort  at  its  exegesis.  Jesus  says  that  we  must  be  one  as 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one,  "perfect  in  one**  (John 
17:11,  21-23).  Such  a  unity  is  true,  holy  and  complete,  and 
requires  the  yielding  of  the  entire  being.  It  does  not  bring 


‘"cited  in  Junge  Kirche  and  Evangelical  Christendom. 

'*^Memoire  en  Faveur  de  la  Liberti  Cultes  (Paris,  1858),  preface,  p.  x. 
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together  elements  which  are  in  themselves  mutually  exclusive. 
It  is  natural  unity;  that  which  it  joins  is  not  merely  ex¬ 
ternally  one,  being  at  the  same  time  disunited  as  to  will, 
faith  or  conceptions  of  the  truth.  God  alone  can  give  us  this 
unity;  and  since  the  creation  of  the  church  at  Pentecost  we 
have  it,  and  He  alone  can  keep  us  in  it. 

Fourth,  the  church — the  Body  of  Christ — is  an  organism 
created  by  the  Spirit  and  not  an  organization  built  by  men. 
The  report  of  Amsterdam  declares  “that  there  is  no  generally 
received  doctrine  in  the  church.  Roman  Catholicism  itself.  .  . 
does  not  have  a  theology  of  the  church  in  the  dogmatic  sense 
of  the  word.  There  is,  therefore,  a  problem  of  the  church.”**' 
The  New  Testament,  however,  clearly  teaches  that  the 
church  is  Christ  and  all  those  regenerated  by  the  New  Cove¬ 
nant,  who  became  members  of  His  Body  by  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  “As  the  body  is  one  and  has  many  mem¬ 
bers.  .  .  so  also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  bap¬ 
tized  into  one  body.  .  .  you  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  each 
one  members  in  particular”  (1  Cor.  12:12-13,27).  God  gave 
Christ  “to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is 
his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all”  (Eph.  1:22- 
23).  To  this  body  belong  all  the  born-again  believers  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  denomination  with  which  they  are  connected. 
But  the  millions  of  so-called  Christians — ^baptized  and  con¬ 
firmed  perhaps — ^which  like  Nicodemus  have  not  yet  expe¬ 
rienced  that  indispensable  regeneration  by  which  one  enters 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  have  no  part  in  this  body  (John 
3:3-10). 

In  fact,  it  is  the  Roman  notion  of  the  church  which  is 
being  more  and  more  allowed  in  Protestant  circles;  for 
Rome  confuses  the  dispensations  and  has  turned  the  church 
age  into  that  of  the  kingdom.  In  doing  this  she  has  returned 
to  the  theocratic  idea  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  she  has 
anticipated  the  visible  and  glorious  reign  which  is  yet  to 
come. 

For  the  leaders  of  ecumenicalism  the  idea  of  the  “in- 


^*^Let  volumes  de  la  Conference  d’ Amsterdam,  I,  21. 
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visible  church”  has  been  the  opium  of  Christianity.  We  must 
admit  that  we  do  not  ourselves  like  the  term  invisible.  It 
seems  to  imply  something  ethereal  and  wraith-like  which 
cannot  be  grasped  and  which  places  the  church  outside  of 
this  earthly  sphere.  We  prefer  to  speak  of  the  spirittial 
church,  because  she  is  actually  spiritual  in  essence — but  that 
in  no  way  hinders  her  from  having  a  manifest  and  effective 
action  in  this  dark  and  sinful  world.  I  repeat,  this  spiritual 
church  exists  and  she  is  one  in  Christ.  The  prayer  of  John 
17:11,  “that  they  might  be  one,”  has  been  answered  and  a 
marvelous  spiritual  communion  binds  together  the  believers 
who  place  their  entire  faith  in  the  whole  Word  of  God  and 
the  Christ  which  it  reveals.  We  have  personally  worked  in 
the  most  complete  unity  inside  the  most  diverse  evangelical 
circles  over  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  One  recalls  an  inter¬ 
national  convention  held  at  Thun  in  August  of  1939  in  which 
Christians  from  thirty  countries  participated.  The  unity  of 
the  faith  there  was  so  wonderful  that  we  never  dreamed  of 
asking  what  and  how  many  denominations  were  represented. 
Many  souls  were  saved,  the  faith  of  believers  was  much 
strengthened,  many  sacrifices  were  made  and  workers  offered 
themselves  for  the  service  of  God.  What  a  magnificent  vision 
we  had  (only  two  weeks  before  the  war)  of  the  tangible 
reality  of  the  universal,  spiritual  church! 

Fifth,  the  true  unity  rests  on  a  sevenfold  foundation 
which  is  indispensable.  The  seven  elements  of  this  founda¬ 
tion  to  be  mentioned  in  Ephesians  4:4-6  are  as  follows:  (1) 
“one  God  and  Father  of  all.”  God  is  the  Father  of  all  be¬ 
lievers  in  Jesus  Christ;  the  unconverted  are  children  of  the 
devil  (John  8:44;  1  John  3:10)  and  have  no  part  in  this 
unity,  even  though  they  may  be  religious.  (2)  “One  Lord,” 
the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  ecumenical  world,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  Christs:  the  God-made  man,  the 
Son  of  God  (that  name  which,  for  many,  conveys  a  special 
shade  of  meaning),  is  to  them  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  equal 
of  Buddha,  Confucius,  etc.  But  these  different  “Christs”  do 
not  think  nor  save  anybody.  (3)  “One  Spirit,”  who  creates 
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the  unity  that  exists  between  all  those  receiving  Him.  (4) 
“One  body”  and  (5)  “One  baptism” — only  those  are  united 
who,  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  have  become  members  of 
the  Body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  12:13).  (6)  “One  faith.”  It  is 
false  to  say  that  all  faiths  are  good  or  acceptable,  that  one 
can  believe  the  most  contradictory  things  concerning  the 
central  fact  of  Christ.  There  is  only  one  faith  which  saves 
and  unites.  It  springs  from  the  heart  through  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  is  common  to  all  true  believers.  Nor 
does  it  have  need  to  be  reduced  to  a  least  common  denom¬ 
inator  as  the  result  of  multiple  compromises.  (7)  “One 
hope,”  the  glorious  return  of  Jesus  Christ  in  view  of  which 
the  Bride  must  be  prepared  and  united. 

On  this  basis  unity  is  not  only  possible,  it  exists.  Without 
this  basis  or  without  one  of  its  component  parts  all  unity 
is  not  only  illusion  but  a  lie. 

Sixth,  the  true  unity  cannot  be  separated  from  truth  and 
love.  Paul  exhorts  us  to  “hold  the  truth  in  love.”  As  for  the 
one,  God  who  is  light  gives  us  two  sources  of  truth :  Jesus  is 
the  truth,  and  He  tells  us  that  the  Word  of  God  is  truth 
(John  14:6,  17:17).  The  Bible  as  completely  inspired  of 
God  not  only  contains,  but  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  (2  Tim. 
3:16).  It  is  submission  to  the  written  revelation  as  well  as 
worship  of  our  Savior  which  brings  unity  without  dispute. 
On  secondary  matters  we  may  have  differences  of  opinion 
and  of  organization,  but  that  need  not  hinder  our  walk  in 
unity  (Phil.  3:15-16).  In  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
the  apostle  thirty  times  employs  the  words  teach,  teaching 
and  doctrine.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  science  falsely  so 
called  and  of  doctrines  of  demons  (1  Tim.  4:1,6,11,16;  4:3; 
2  Tim.  4:3-4,  etc.).  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Paul  is  far  from 
indifferent  to  doctrine  as  the  ecumenical  movement  would 
urge  us  to  be  today. 

As  for  the  matter  of  love,  it  is  difficult  for  men  and  even 
for  believers  to  maintain  a  proper  balance.  Some  place  great 
emphasis  on  the  truth  but  forget  love;  their  orthodoxy  be¬ 
comes  stern  and  forbidding.  Others,  placing  special  emphasis 
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on  love,  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  truth.  They  wish  to  be 
so  brotherly  and  broad  that  they  are  willing  to  receive 
anyone,  even  the  enemies  of  the  faith.  May  God  give  us  the 
grace  to  hold  the  truth  in  love  genuinely. 

Seventh,  true  unity  implies  separation.  The  liberal  doc¬ 
trine  of  ‘*the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man”  is  manifestly  false  in  the  light  of  the 
gospel.  God  is  certainly  the  creator  of  all  men  and  He  wills 
that  they  all  should  be  saved  and  thus  become  brothers,  but 
the  brotherhood  to  which  His  children  belong  through  spiritu¬ 
al  regeneration  may  not  be  entered  by  unbelievers.  God  re¬ 
quires  separation  of  His  people  in  the  following  precise 
cases:  (1)  from  men  who  live  in  the  world  and  open  sin. 
"Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers,  for 
what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness? 
and  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?  .  .  and  what 
agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols?  for  ye  are 
the  temple  of  the  living  God  .  .  .  wherefore,  come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch 
not  the  unclean  thing;  and  I  will  receive  you”  (2  Cor.  6:14- 
17).  It  is  certainly  understood  that  this  spiritual  separation  in 
no  way  denies  our  obligation  to  love  and  seek  the  lost. 

(2)  from  Christians  whose  conduct  is  seriously  repre¬ 
hensible.  "But  now  I  have  written  not  to  keep  company,  if 
any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous, 
or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner; 
with  such  an  one,  no  not  to  eat.  For  what  have  I  to  do  to 
judge  them  also  that  are  without?  do  not  ye  judge  them  that 
are  within?  But  them  that  are  without  God  judgeth.  There¬ 
fore,  put  away  from  among  yourselves  that  wicked  person” 
(1  Cor.  5:11-13).  Jesus  said  if  our  brother  sins  we  are  to 
rebuke  him,  first  in  private,  then  before  witnesses,  finally 
before  the  church.  But  if  he  refuses  to  hear  the  church,  then 
he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  heathen  or  an  unbeliever  (Matt. 
18:15-17).  In  order  to  oppose  true  discipline  in  the  Christian 
community  the  text  has  often  been  cited  which  says  that 
both  the  wheat  and  the  tares  are  to  be  left  in  the  field  until 
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the  harvest.  But  Christ  has  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  passage  by  saying  clearly  the  '‘field’’  is  the 
“world,”  where  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  would  obviously 
continue  right  up  to  His  return  (Matt.  13:30,38).  We  have 
just  seen  that  it  must  be  entirely  otherwise  in  the  church. 

(3)  from  false  teachers  and  their  pernicious  doctrines. 
There  are  no  words  in  the  apostles’  vocabulary  too  strong 
for  use  in  exhorting  believers  to  separate  themselves  from 
those  who  do  not  teach  the  truth.  Paul  says,  “For  I  know  this 
— ^that  after  my  departure  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in 
among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also  of  your  own  selves 
shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  dis¬ 
ciples  after  them.  Therefore,  watch. . .”  (Acts  20:29-31).  “But 
though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel 
unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached,  let  him  be  ac¬ 
cursed”  (Gal.  1:8).  “Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that 
in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith.  . .  speak¬ 
ing  lies  in  hypocrisy”  (1  Tim.  4:1-3).  “This  know  also,  that  in 
the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come,  for  men  shall  be 
lovers  of  their  own  selves.  .  .having  a  form  of  godliness,  but 
denying  the  power  thereof:  from  such  turn  away”  (2  Tim. 
3:l-2,5).  “There  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  de¬ 
ceivers.  .  .whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  who  subvert  whole 
houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not”  (Titus 
1:10-11). 

Peter  also  adds:  “There  shall  be  false  teachers  among 
you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  deny¬ 
ing  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves 
swift  destruction.  .  .”  (2  Pet.  2:1).  We  repeat  here  also 
John’s  solemn  warning :  “For  many  deceivers  are  entered  into 
the  world,  who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh.  This  is  a  deceiver  and  an  antichrist.  Look  to  your¬ 
selves.  .  .whosoever  transgresseth  and  abideth  not  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God.  .  .if  there  come  any  unto 
you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your 
house,  neither  bid  him  Godspeed;  for  he  that  biddeth  him 
Godspeed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds”  (2  John  7-11). 
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How  many  evangelical  believers,  both  charitable  and  well- 
intentioned,  participate  according  to  such  an  admonition  as 
John’s  in  the  evil  works  of  those  from  whom  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  separate?  They  do  so  because  there  is  always 
certain  offense  attached  to  separating  oneself  from  the 
mass,  in  order  to  follow  the  Lord  along  the  narrow  road  of 
faithfulness.  It  is  hard  to  be  treated  as  a  dissident,  when 
with  love  and  firmness  one  is  really  seeking  communion 
with  all  the  true  children  of  God.  But  recall  what  the  Lord 
has  to  say  of  the  discipline  which  He  requires  of  His  church 
(Rev.  2:2,6,14-16,20-22). 

Eighth,  true  unity  is  based  on  diversity  and  not  on  uni¬ 
formity.  After  speaking  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ  into 
which  we  are  introduced  by  the  one  Spirit,  Paul  mentions 
the  diversity  of  its  members;  “for  the  body  is  not  one  mem¬ 
ber,  but  many,  and  if  they  were  all  one  member  where  were 
the  body?”  (1  (k)r.  12:14,19).  This  is  true  of  the  various 
members  of  a  local  congregation,  but  is  even  more  true  of 
the  great  family  of  Christians  scattered  all  over  the  earth. 
According  to  the  extent  that  they  are  faithful  and  vital,  the 
different  believing  circles  each  make  their  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  complete  testimony  of  the  Christian  church. 
Reformed,  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Baptist,  Free  Church,  Meth¬ 
odist  and  Brethren — ^has  not  each  one  enriched  the  common 
heritage  of  Christian  truth  by  the  development  of  those 
particular  aspects  of  doctrine  which  they  have  felt  led  to 
emphasize?  And  yet  today  men  desire  that  all  should  be 
reduced  to  uniformity.  If  the  body  were  nothing  but  a  per¬ 
fectly  round  ball  of  flesh,  would  it  still  be  a  real  organism? 
When  one  has  reduced  all  to  a  common  level  shall  life,  liberty, 
spiritual  exchange  and  healthful  emulation  still  be  possible? 
There  will  certainly  be  a  vast  organization — a  huge  body; 
but  will  the  Spirit  of  truth  still  be  manifest?  We  confess  that 
we  find  it  disconcerting  to  hear  those  who  extol  ecumenicalism 
speak  of  the  disappearance  of  all  religious  circles  except 
their  own.  “Since  we  must  all  be  united,”  they  say,  “you  do 
not  have  the  right  to  have  separatist  worship  services  on 
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Sunday  morning  any  more:  neither  separatist  principles  nor 
a  separate  church  organization.  Join  us.  All  those  who  wor¬ 
ship  elsewhere  are  sectarians.” 

The  friends  speaking  thus  have  perhaps  never  thought 
that  it  might  be  they  who  should  give  up  their  form  of 
worship  to  join  some  despised  neighbors;  for  it  is  often 
among  neighbors  that  one  finds  the  largest  number  of  truly 
converted  persons — such  as  have  vital  Bible  studies  and 
prayer  meetings,  likewise  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  true 
calls  to  Christian  service.  We  repeat:  the  Roman  notions 
which  are  on  the  increase  triumph  all  too  often  through  an 
emphasis  on  numbers  and  that  which  is  visible  and  official. 
Let  us  cling  to  the  primacy  of  that  which  is  spiritual  as 
well  as  to  the  diversity  of  gifts,  calls  and  administrations. 

Ninth  and  last,  the  humiliation  and  revival  of  Christians 
are  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  true  unity.  We  must 
humbly  confess  that  all  too  many  evangelical  believers  take 
the  assurance  that  the  unity  of  the  church  exists  through 
the  work  of  the  Lord  as  an  encouragement  to  laziness.  They 
accomodate  themselves  quite  rapidly  to  the  divisions  which 
exist  in  the  Christian  world.  They  have  separated  themselves 
from  those  whose  doctrine  they  do  not  approve,  but  they  do 
little  or  nothing  to  confirm  their  love  toward  them  or  to  win 
them  over  to  a  true  position.  If  a  division  exists  between 
them  and  those  who  are  true  brethren  in  the  faith,  they  are 
perfectly  able  to  turn  their  back  on  them  or  even  to  show 
their  animosity,  while  complacently  imagining  that  they  can 
be  blessed  of  Cod  in  spite  of  all  that.  We  have  forgotten  the 
Lord’s  word  in  Matthew  that  it  is  better  to  leave  one’s  offer¬ 
ing  before  the  altar,  and  first  go  and  be  reconciled  with  our 
brother  (Matt.  5:23-24). 

Indeed,  our  ecumenical  friends  have  given  us  an  ex¬ 
ample.  We  feel  we  cannot  approve  many  of  their  principles 
and  methods,  nevertheless  they  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
bring  together  so-called  Christians  who  previously  were 
ignorant  of  each  other  or  opposed  to  one  another.  What  are 
we  doing  to  banish  the  difficult  personal  questions  of  jeal- 
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ousy,  the  scorn,  the  tenacious  bitterness  which  separates  us 
from  true  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ?  Truly,  if  we  dared 
to  do  so  we  would  apply  here  the  words  of  Christ — “The 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light**  (Luke  16:8). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  in  the  near  return  of  the 
Lord  and  the  rapture  of  all  the  church.  If  we  must  soon 
appear  before  our  heavenly  Bridegroom  to  spend  eternity 
together,  ought  we  not  from  this  time  on  learn  to  love,  live 
and  work  together  with  one  heart  and  one  soul?  The  Bible 
says  that  judgment  is  to  begin  at  the  house  of  God  (1  Pet. 
4:17).  No  doubt  the  furnace  of  persecution  will  be  necessary 
to  melt  into  one  the  obstinately  divided  groups  of  which  the 
church  is  still  composed.  If  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we 
should  not  be  judged.  If  we  unite  increasingly  in  love  and 
truth,  we  will  certainly  hasten  the  return  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  There  are,  we  have  said,  two  ecumenicalisms :  that 
which  leads  to  Babylon  and  that  which  will  end  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  In  these  last  days  Satan  will  go  to  the 
point  of  performing  miracles  to  seduce,  if  it  were  possible, 
even  the  very  elect.  In  this  field  his  cunning  as  well  as  his 
camoufiage  surpass  all  bounds.  May  we  then  be  guarded 
from  the  false  unity,  as  we  strive  unceasingly  to  maintain 
and  to  manifest  the  true  unity  of  the  Spirit. 
Vennes-sur-Lausanne,  Switzerland 


THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 

By  Alan  H.  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  1951) 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL  MOVEMENT 

The  social  gospel  movement  is  distinctly  American.  Its 
roots  (as  has  been  seen)  lie  deeply  embedded  in  the  past,  and 
America’s  past  was  Europe.  But  the  peculiar  combination 
of  circumstances  that  finally  resulted  in  this  particular  de¬ 
velopment  within  Protestantism  was  to  be  found  only  in 
America.  It  is  exceedingly  significant  that  what  was  to 
become  the  United  States  was  settled  by  people  motivated 
with  an  intense  religious  faith  and  a  determination  to  build 
a  political,  economic  and  educational  structure  that  would 
be  harmonious  with,  and  contributory  to,  that  faith. 

The  Puritans  had  been  familiar  with  a  close  relationship 
between  church  and  state.  Futhermore  they  were  Calvinists, 
and  Calvinism  with  its  concept  of  the  sovereignty  of  God 
properly  extended  the  factor  of  religion  to  the  least  detail 
of  life.  As  manifested  in  the  Geneva  of  Calvin’s  day  his 
system  of  thought,  carried  to  its  logical  extreme,  was  in¬ 
tensely  social.  It  comprehended  all  of  life,  because  all  was 
included  in  the  will  of  God.  When  moral  obligations,  for 
example,  were  not  accepted  voluntarily  it  became  needful  to 
force  a  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  life  upon  the  noncon¬ 
formists,  so  that — in  the  words  of  Calvin — ^“they  may  have 
a  sense  of  discretion  in  them  and  that  they  do  not  act  like 
dogs  and  pigs.” 

The  tenets  of  Calvinism  were  afforded  an  almost  un¬ 
hampered  application  in  the  Puritan  settlements  of  New 
England  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  the 
Baptist  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Scotch-Irish  of  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  Episcopalian  of  Virginia  and  the  Huguenot  of 
the  South.  James  Hayden  Tufts  is  quite  right  in  designating 
the  supreme  value  which  dominated  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  from  that  day  a  highly  religious  one: 
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“The  answer  to  the  question^  what  is  more  worth  while? 

.  .  .  would  have  naturally  come  in  the  phrase  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly — *Man*s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and 
enjoy  Him  forever/  From  the  time  of  the  first  settlements 
onward  to  approximately  1760  Tufts  believes  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  or  theological  value  predominated,  lending  its  charac¬ 
teristic  stamp  to  all  of  American  life. 

It  was  unavoidable  that  there  should  be  those  in  the 
early  colonies  as  well  as  in  the  later  immigrations  who  were 
not  motivated  by  the  same  high  ideals  as  characterized  the 
majority  of  the  Puritans.  And  it  was  not  long  before  these 
of  the  “mixed  multitude*’  began  to  manifest  their  presence. 
Sandford  Fleming  writes  “Certain  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
colonies  in  the  first  decades  centered  around  the  problem  of 
realizing  the  theocratic  ideal  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  that  ideal.”**  The  same 
writer  points  out  the  declining  godliness  among  the  second 
generation  settlers  which  brought  great  concern  to  their 
elders. 

As  evidence  a  letter  written  by  the  Reverend  Ezekiel 
Rogers  to  another  minister  in  1667  is  quoted :  “I  find  greatest 
trouble  and  grief  about  the  rising  generation.  Young  people 
are  little  stirred  here,  but  they  strengthen  one  another  in  evil, 
by  example,  by  counsel.  Much  ado  I  have  with  my  own 
family;  hard  to  get  a  servant  that  is  glad  of  catechising,  or 
family  duties:  I  had  a  rare  Blessing  of  servants  in  Yorkshire; 
and  those  that  I  brought  over  were  a  blessing :  but  the  young 
breed  doth  much  afflict  me — Even  the  children  of  godly  here 
and  elsewhere,  make  a  woeful  proof.  So  that,  I  tremble  to 
think,  what  will  become  of  this  glorious  work  that  we  have 
begun,  when  the  ancient  shall  be  gathered  unto  their  fathers. 
I  fear  grace  and  blessing  will  die  with  them.”** 

The  great  awakening  and  the  evangelical  movement 
brought  temporary  restorations  of  spiritual  fervor  to  many 


**America‘s  Social  Morality,  pp.  25-26. 
**Children  and  Puritanism,  p.  10. 
**Loc.  cit. 
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possessors  of  the  Puritan  heritage.  Yet  there  came  to  be 
increasing  numbers  of  those  whose  lives  were  lived  in 
keeping  with  many  of  the  concepts  of  Calvinism,  though  they 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  its  inner  guiding  principle.  Atten¬ 
tion  has  already  been  called  to  the  concept  of  the  '^calling,” 
which  bound  everyone  to  his  divinely  determined  task  with  a 
zeal  to  make  the  greatest  possible  success  for  the  glory  of 
God.  Thus  there  was  given  an  individualistic  note  to  labor 
and  business  which,  deprived  later  of  its  moral  content, 
easily  led  to  a  struggle  for  success  at  any  cost.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth  also  had  received  a  religious  sanction,  as  a 
safeguard  of  political  and  religious  freedom  and  as  a  divine 
favor.  Poverty  was  not  thought  justifiable  except  among  the 
lame,  halt  and  blind ;  and  low  wages  were  thought  beneficial 
because  they  taught  the  virtue  of  thrift. 

But  as  time  passed,  the  spirit  of  Calvinism  took  its  leave 
and  a  decaying  corpse  remained.  Gradually  there  came  to  be 
those  within  the  church  who  felt  that  the  stench  was  rising 
to  high  heaven.  Profitism,  economic  self-assertion,  unre¬ 
stricted  competition,  voracious  capitalism — all  without  morals, 
but  with  a  religious  sanction  just  the  same!  Voices  began  to 
be  raised  against  the  abuses  involved  in  such  a  situation. 

Among  the  Calvinistic  theologians  themselves  there  came 
about  the  beginnings  of  the  development  that  was  to  cul¬ 
minate  in  the  New  England  Theology.  This  movement,  com¬ 
mencing  with  Jonathan  Edwards  and  eventually  attracting 
enough  ministers  and  theologians  to  overshadow  almost  the 
traditional  Calvinism,  sought  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  make  place  for 
the  responsibility  of  man. 

The  extent  to  which  New  England  Theology  departed 
from  the  older  modes  of  thought  may  be  seen  in  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor  (1786-1858),  of  whom  Fisher  writes:  **He  under¬ 
took  to  complete  what  he  considered  an  unaccomplished  effort 
of  the  Edwardeans  to  reconcile  human  dependence  and  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility.  To  this  end  he  held  that  the  conception 
of  'natural  ability’  must  have  a  reality  and  fulness  of  mean- 
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ing  not  conceded  to  it  by  them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
hereditary  sin.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  soul  is 
‘corrupt’  prior  to  the  exertion  of  moral  agency.  When  it  is 
said  that  all  men  are  sinners  by  nature,  it  is  meant  that  under 
all  the  appropriate  circumstances  of  life  they  will  sin  until 
renewed  by  the  gospel.  Their  sin  is  the  result  of  two  factors 
— ^their  subjective  constitution  in  its  present  condition  and 
their  circumstance.”^’  To  those  who  note  carefully  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  of  the  social  gospel  movement,  the 
New  England  development  suggested  here  will  appear  a 
significant  preparation  of  theological  thought. 

While  there  were  those  among  the  Calvinistic  group  whose 
thought  was  developing  into  the  New  England  Theology  there 
were  others,  particularly  among  the  Arminian  group,  who 
were  sharing  in  the  anti-Trinitarian  movement  in  England. 
As  early  as  1722  Cotton  Mather  is  found  to  speak  with  alarm 
concerning  the  lower  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  which 
were  finding  acceptance  among  the  clergy.  In  1747  Jonathan 
Mayhew  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston  and  a  number 
of  the  clergy  refused  to  have  part  in  his  ordination  because 
of  his  anti-Trinitarian  views.  But  by  1750  Fisher  is  able  to 
record,  ‘‘Leading  ministers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
and  many  of  the  educated  laity  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
Trinity.”"  In  1782  the  first  Unitarian  church  in  America  was 
formed  out  of  King’s  Chapel,  Boston — an  Episcopal  church 
with  James  Freeman  as  its  pastor,  who  was  ordained  by  the 
congregation  in  1788  when  the  bishop  refused  it  because  of 
his  unorthodox  views. 

Beginning  with  Mayhew  there  is  to  be  noted  that  em¬ 
phasis  in  preaching  which  will  be  seen  to  continue  through¬ 
out  the  course  of  the  social  gospel  movement,  namely,  the 
discarding  of  speculation  on  metaphysical  aspects  of  divinity 
in  favor  of  the  practice  of  the  so-called  two  essentials  of 
Christianity:  love  to  God  and  also  to  one’s  neighbor.  From 
William  Ellery  Channing,  in  whom  Unitarianism  flowered 

‘’George  P.  Fisher,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  414-15. 
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during  the  early  19th  century,  came  two  other  emphases 
similarly  seized  upon  by  the  movement — the  dignity  and  -per- 
fectibility  of  human  nature,  also  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
One  more  emphasis  worthy  of  note  at  this  point  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  development  originated  with  Horace  Bushnell  (1802- 
1876),  who  was  nominally  within  the  Calvinistic  heritage  but 
essentially  in  revolt  against  it.**  This  is  something  usually 
associated  with  his  name  in  modem  thought:  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  theory  of  the  atonement,  an  emphasis  upon  the  exemplary 
aspect  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  has  also  found  wide 
acceptance  and  usefulness  among  advocates  of  the  social 
gospel. 

Caracas,  Venezuela 


(To  be  continued) 
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NAMES  IN  THE  BIBLE 

By  Philip  Whitwell  Wilson 

When  we  read  the  Bible — sometimes  with  an  effort — ^we 
come  upon  passages  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  our  thoughts  rather  than  a  help.  We  accept  the 
Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  as  the  word  of  God  to  man  and  believe 
such  passages  to  be  included  in  the  Bread  of  Life  which  nour¬ 
ishes  the  soul.  But,  humanly  speaking,  they  seem  to  lack  their 
quota  of  calories.  We  would  not  for  the  world  cut  them  out  of 
the  Bible,  but  we  reserve  our  attention  for  more  “spiritual’* 
treasures  and  we  wonder  why  the  barren  parts  (as  we  are 
apt  to  regard  them)  ever  got  into  so  carefully  selected  a 
canon  of  Scripture  in  the  first  instance.  Obviously  they  have 
come  to  stay.  But  what  is  the  reason  for  them? 

I  refer  to  the  numerous  and  elaborate  lists  of  Hebrew 
names  which  appear  in  the  Mosaic  books,  in  Joshua,  Judges 
and  Chronicles  and  even  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Apart  from  any  other  circumstances  these  names  fill  space 
in  a  volume  where  space  is  the  most  valuable  to  be  found  in 
any  literature.  The  space,  taken  as  a  whole,  would  have  been 
enough  for  a  fifth  Gospel  had  that  been  within  the  will  of 
(k)d,  or  another  of  Paul’s  incomparable  letters  to  the  churches. 
Yet  this  space  is  devoted  to  what  means  little  to  the  average 
and  hurried  reader.  The  names  may  be  of  a  curious  interest 
to  the  archeologist,  but  even  so  the  interest  would  be  aca¬ 
demic  and  divorced  from  the  realities  of  experience. 

There  are  names  of  persons — ^hundreds  of  them  whose 
existence,  but  for  this  passing  allusion  in  the  sacred  archives, 
would  have  been  buried  long  ago  in  that  oblivion  which 
engulfs  almost  the  entire  human  race.  In  very  many  cases 
the  names  are  mere  names,  and  we  are  told  nothing  of  what 
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the  persons  indicated  were  in  themselves  or  said  to  others 
or  did.  There  is  nothing  in  these  names,  as  we  have  them, 
that  would  get  a  person  nowadays  into  the  headlines,  still 
less  concentrate  on  him  a  fame  which  is  not  only  enduring 
through  all  ages  but  universal  over  land  and  sea.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  this  had  to  be. 

Most  of  the  names  are  arranged  in  genealogies,  father 
and  son,  and  these  pedigrees  appear  to  be  mainly  obsolete. 
Many  centuries  ago  the  families  affected  were  merged  into 
the  general  community,  so  losing  their  identity  as  a  clan; 
Sometimes  the  names  are  associated  with  the  ownership  of 
property  in  places  also  named.  We  have  an  anticipation  of 
England’s  Doomsday  Book — ^what  in  these  days  would  be 
called  an  ordnance  survey.  But  what  has  happened  to  the 
landscape  that,  thousands  of  years  ago,  was  thus  delimited 
into  parcels  of  real  estate?  Compared  with  the  great  open 
spaces  of  continents  new  and  old,  this  area  was  always  negli¬ 
gible  and  every  trace  of  the  ancient  title-deeds,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  has  been  erased  from  soil  and  rock  by  the 
scythe  of  successive  wars.  Indeed,  the  names  have  been 
ploughed  under  by  the  farmer. 

Also  we  have  “courses”  of  priests  serving  by  rotation 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  twenty-four  of  them  during  the 
year,  which  information  once  more — ^though  interesting — 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  modem  significance.  For,  as  our  Lord 
foretold,  not  one  stone  of  the  temple  is  left  upon  another, 
since  all  have  been  thrown  down ;  nor  after  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  is  there  a  suggestion  that  the  destroyed  temple 
will  be  rebuilt  and  the  priestly  sacrifices  of  animals  again 
inaugurated.  Zionism  itself  has  other  ideas  in  view,  pre¬ 
ferring  a  Hebrew  University  and  developing  the  ultramodern 
city  of  Tel  Aviv,  while  the  Moslem  is  left  in  firm  control 
of  the  Mount  of  Moriah.  To  a  casual  and  possibly  careless 
student  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  the  priestly  names  like  others 
appear  to  have  lost  much  of  their  immediate  significance. 

The  mystery  of  the  names  is  thus  still  unsolved,  and  in 
searching  for  a  clue  we  come  across  an  informative  circum- 
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stance:  the  Bible  is  not  the  only  literature  that  civilizations 
have  held  to  be  sacred.  There  are  the  epics  of  Homer,  the 
Vedas  of  India,  the  Chinese  philosophies  of  Confucius  and 
Lao-tse;  indeed,  one  might  add  the  traditional  cycles  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  which  were  revived  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mallory  and  Tennyson,  also  the  Nibelungen  Ring 
that  appealed  so  strongly  to  Wagner. 

But  nowhere  save  in  the  Bible  do  we  find  any  lists  of 
names  that  can  be  compared  with  what  we  are  considering. 
As  a  phenomenon  the  names  in  the  Bible  are  unique.  Search 
the  field  of  literature — uprose  and  poetry,  history  and  fiction, 
and  you  will  find  nothing  like  it.  The  phenomenon  stands 
alone,  and  there  is  this  to  be  added:  no  other  literature, 
sacred  or  secular,  compares  with  the  Bible  either  in  authority 
over  the  will  and  conscience  or  in  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
In  no  case  save  the  Bible  are  vernacular  translations  dis¬ 
tributed  and  read  throughout  the  world.  The  book  that  seems 
to  be  loaded  with  what  editors  would  dismiss  as  dead  weight 
is  thus  found  to  be  the  most  fascinating  of  all  books,  judged 
by  time  spent  upon  it,  available  for  readers  of  every  race, 
religion  and  nation. 

Phenomena,  whatever  they  be,  are  supposed  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  laws  of  probability.  This  is  true  of  nature;  it  is  also 
true  of  literature.  When,  therefore,  an  observed  phenomenon 
lies  outside  the  realm  of  such  law  we  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  it  is  a  miracle.  Just  such  a  miracle  are  the  names 
in  the  Bible,  and  to  browse  over  the  names  is  thus  an  adven¬ 
ture  not  to  be  missed.  For  here  is  not  one  of  those  miracles 
that  happened  long  ago.  We  do  not  have  to  visit  the  sea 
of  Galilee  or  the  pool  of  Siloam  or  the  synagogue  at  Caper¬ 
naum  in  order  to  be  an  eyewitness  of  the  event.  The  miracle 
is  going  on  under  one’s  own  roof  and  under  one’s  very  eyes. 
The  miracle  shines  from  the  open  page  of  a  Book  lying  on 
a  table  in  the  parlor,  and  nobody  can  deny  evidence  which 
can  be  verified  by  anybody  within  a  few  minutes  of  time. 

What  is  a  miracle?  It  is  not  a  rejection  of  customary 
law.  It  is  a  further  act  of  the  sovereignty  that  ordains  natural 
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law.  Miracles  are  thus  a  guide  to  God,  and  the  names  of  the 
Bible — ^being  without  precedent  or  parallel — ^were  put  there 
and  are  kept  there  for  a  purpose.  The  burning  bush  seen  by 
Moses  was  not  consumed  by  fire.  These  names  are  not  con¬ 
sumed  by  time.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  said, 
*T  am  that  I  am.”  As  Jacob  ejaculated  after  his  dream, 
^'Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place  and  I  knew  it  not.” 

Here  then  is  a  genuine  miracle  not  attested  by  evidence 
in  the  past,  however  conclusive,  but  manifest  in  an  actual 
volume — ^paper,  print  and  binding  that  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  pennies  in  a  store;  and  like  all  miracle  it  is  a  disclosure 
of  the  mind  of  God.  We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  mind 
includes  memory,  and  that  human  memory  (like  the  human 
mind)  is  finite.  One  generation  follows  another  in  endless 
sequence,  each  individual  flying  like  a  dream  that  dies  at  the 
opening  day;  nor  is  there  anything  that  we  can  do  about  it 
Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  of  an  aged  crofter  in  Galloway  who 
was  known  as  Old  Mortality.  He  devoted  his  days  to  remov¬ 
ing  the  moss  that  had  gathered  on  tombstones,  so  tending 
to  obliterate  the  names  of  slain  Covenanters  inscribed  there¬ 
on.  I  have  seen  some  of  those  tombstones,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  moss  removed  by  Old  Mortality  has  grown  again  over 
the  names.  In  the  Almanach  de  Gk)tha  appeared  the  names 
of  emperors  and  kings  who,  not  so  long  ago,  dominated 
Europe  and  half  the  world.  The  Almanach  de  Gotha  has  gone 
out  of  circulation  and  my  copy  is  beginning  to  acquire  a 
collector’s  value.  Even  where  names  are  illustrious  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  man  fails. 

No  moss  has  grown  with  time  on  the  names  in  the  Bible 
nor  for  a  single  instant  has  the  Bible  ever  gone  out  of  publi¬ 
cation.  Every  name  in  the  Bible  stands  out  as  clear  today  as 
when,  thousands  of  years  ago,  it  was  inscribed  on  parchments 
not  one  of  which  is  now  in  existence.  Hebrew  scribes  and 
Christian  monks,  sundered  from  one  another  by  diversities 
of  race  and  religion,  are  linked  together  in  an  endless  chain 
of  copying  the  names  by  hand — and  without  the  aid  of 
spectacles  that  now  assist  eyesight.  What  was  the  impulse 
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that  stirred  these  heroes  of  the  pen  to  such  sacrificial 
efforts?  What  could  it  have  been  save  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
was  breathed  into  them?  Names  in  the  Bible  assure  us  that 
man  who  cannot  remember  is  the  child  of  God  who  never 
forgets. 

The  intensity  of  God’s  solicitude  for  His  children  is 
impressed  upon  us  by  Christ  Not  only  do  we  read  that  ''he 
calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name”  (John  10:3),  identif3dng 
each  of  them  as  an  individual,  but  Jesus  declares  that  every 
hair  on  every  head — saint  or  sinner — is  numbered  (Matt. 
10 :30)  and  that  not  one  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  unknown 
to  omniscience.  The  Creator  regards  His  handiwork  not  as  a 
regimented  classification  of  species  but  as  a  multiplication 
of  eternally  distinguishable  individualities,  each  with  its  own 
entity  and  value.  The  astonishing  use  of  fingerprints  as 
identification,  first  in  the  East  for  signatures  on  documents 
and  secondly  in  the  West  for  the  detection  of  crime,  is  an 
unexpected  proof  that  each  of  us  is  regarded  by  the  Creator 
as  himself  and  no  other  person.  "He  hath  set  his  love  upon 
me”  (Ps.  91:14),  upon  "me”  as  one  who  can  be  separately 
recognized  by  Him  who  searches  and  knows  what  is  within 
every  man. 

The  significance  of  the  genealogies  is  not  limited  to  this 
present  life.  It  extends  far  into  the  hereafter.  Years  ago  a 
lady  lost  a  dearly  loved  husband.  She  asked  me  whether  she 
might  expect  to  meet  him  again.  It  so  happens  that  my 
subject  of  study  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  mathe¬ 
matics  and,  with  this  educational  background,  I  was  bound 
to  tell  her  that — according  to  the  laws  of  probability — ^the 
chance  of  one  unit  meeting  another  unit  in  a  multitude  whom 
no  man  can  number  is  less  than  one  in  many  billions,  and 
in  effect  nil.  Misplace  a  volume  in  the  Congressional  Library, 
and  try  to  locate  it.  You  will  get  the  point. 

But  is  arithmetic  to  be  the  last  word  in  life?  Seldom, 
unless  my  memory  betrays  me,  are  we  told  in  Scripture  how 
many  people  were  living  at  a  given  date  in  a  country,  a  city 
or  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  By  bitter  discipline  king  David 
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had  to  learn  that  a  census,  however  important  it  may  be 
as  an  instrument  of  power  in  an  organized  state,  is  far  from 
being  a  measure  of  the  mind  of  God.  One  sheep  that  has 
gone  astray  is  more  than  ninety  and  nine  still  in  the  fold.  To 
a  great  doctor  the  hospital  consists  of  single  patients.  To  the 
true  teacher  the  class  consists  of  single  pupils.  The  man¬ 
sions  in  the  Father’s  house  are  many — ^they  have  to  be.  But 
there  is  a  special  place,  says  our  Lord,  reserved  for  *‘you,” 
whoever  “you”  may  be,  and  the  Father  knows  “your” 
address.  I  think  that  answers  the  question  of  the  sorrowing 
widow. 

When  Homer  mentioned  names  he  had  a  reason.  He  was 
alluding  as  a  rule  to  gods  and  goddesses,  to  heroes  and 
heroines,  who  were  important  (even  if  humble)  in  their 
own  right.  They  were  the  aristocrats  of  achievement,  people 
who  were  somebody,  who  said  things  and  did  things  that 
made  a  difference  to  society.  Names  of  such  celebrities  will 
be  found  in  the  Bible.  Jabal,  we  read,  was  the  father  of 
those  who  dwell  in  tents,  a  nomadic  population.  Nimrod  was 
a  mighty  hunter  who  lived  by  the  chase.  Asshur  built  cities 
and  drew  people  out  of  rural  areas  into  the  urban  areas. 
Jubal  was  the  father  of  all  who  handled  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  of  music  like  the  harp  and  wind  instruments  like  the 
organ.  Tubal-cain  was  the  Carnegie  of  his  day.  He  instructed 
artificers  in  the  use  of  brass  and  iron.  Enoch’s  name  was  and 
is  memorable  because  it  is  recorded  of  him  that,  amid  the 
material  life  around  him,  he  walked  with  God. 

But  the  names  of  the  exceptional  men  are  themselves 
exceptions  in  the  lists  of  names.  The  nonentities — as  they 
have  become  (“Peleg  lived  thirty  years  and  begat  Reu”) — 
far  outnumber  the  somebodies.  We  smile  at  the  old  Saxon 
word,  begat,  yet  why  do  we  smile?  Appraised  in  terms  of 
affection,  impulse,  passion,  rapture,  consequences  the  word 
expresses  the  ultimate  relation  on  which  the  human  race 
depends.  It  is  a  word  coined  by  Eve  herself,  the  mother  of 
all  flesh,  who  as  her  first-born  Cain  lay  in  her  arms  said,  “I 
have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord.”  In  the  genealogies  man. 
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woman  and  God  meet  at  a  rendezvous  as  partners  in  the 
procreation  of  an  immortal  being;  and  this  most  momentous 
act,  of  which  the  genealogies  are  the  fulfilment,  has  proved 
to  be  at  long  last  the  foretelling  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
Himself,  who  is  declared  to  be  “the  only  begotten  Son”  of 
the  Father,  the  same  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  genealogies  in  the  Bible, 
short  and  long,  and  they  should  be  seen  in  perspective.  It  is 
as  if  we  gazed  upon  a  mountain  of  origin  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  deserts  of  experience.  High  on  the  mountain 
wells  forth  a  spring  of  water,  that  overflows  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain  in  diverse  streams.  The  streams  reach  the  sands 
below  and  one  by  one  they  are  absorbed  in  the  aridities 
until,  dwindling,  they  vanish  from  view.  But  there  is  one 
stream  that — ^greatly  diminished  from  its  earlier  abundance — 
forces  its  way  at  long  last  through  all  the  wastes  of  wilder¬ 
ness  until,  like  the  river  Nile,  it  reaches  the  sea.  This  is  the 
stream,  the  only  stream,  that  matters  in  the  end;  and  so  has 
it  been  with  the  genealogies  of  the  Bible.  One  of  them  has 
endured. 

The  pedigrees  of  Ham  and  Japheth,  sons  of  Noah,  of 
Ishmael  and  Edom,  are  significant  at  the  outset,  but  they 
come  to  an  early  end.  There  is  just  one  pedigree,  however, 
that  persists  after  the  others  have  disappeared.  From  Adam 
to  Noah,  from  Noah  to  Shem,  from  Shem  to  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  from  Jacob  to  David  and  Solomon,  we  are 
led  on  to  the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem.  The  genealogies, 
apparently  so  out  of  date,  thus  raise  a  question  of  momentous 
importance — to  Jews,  to  Christians,  to  mankind.  Was  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  or  was  He  not,  the  appointed  Messiah  and 
Savior  of  the  human  race?  The  genealogies  are  among  the 
answers  to  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Examine  the  genealogy  in  Matthew.  You  will  find  that 
miracle  is  added  to  miracle.  There  are  three  series  of  four¬ 
teen  generations  or  forty-two  generations  in  all.  Each  of 
them  represents  the  male  line,  and  only  four  women  are 
introduced  into  the  sequence.  \^o  were  the  mothers  thus 
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honored?  We  should  have  expected  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Sarah,  wife  of  Abraham,  and  Rebekah,  wife  of 
Isaac,  and  Rachel  and  Leah,  wives  of  Jacob,  would  have 
been  granted  the  distinction.  Not  one  of  them  is  mentioned — 
not  one. 

The  first  of  the  selected  women  is  the  unfortunate  Tamar, 
whose  sad  and  shameful  story  in  Genesis  is  so  irregular  that 
it  is  not  often  read  in  churches.  The  second  woman  is  Rahab 
a  heathen  of  Jericho,  which  city  was  doomed  for  its  vices, 
and  herself  a  harlot;  for  in  the  Bible  a  spade  is  always 
called  a  spade.  The  third  woman  was  Ruth,  born  a  Moabitess 
and  worshipper  of  cruel  idols,  who  became  an  instance  of 
those  mixed  marriages  which  were  so  severely  discouraged 
in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  fourth  woman  was  the  notorious 
Bathsheba,  a  Jewess  indeed  but  wife  of  Uriah  a  Hittite — 
another  heathen,  and  worse  still  an  unfaithful  wife.  Through 
her  motherhood  Solomon  became  the  ancestor  of  a  greater 
Solomon,  a  motherhood  that  had  been  denounced  as  illicit 
by  the  prophet  Nathan. 

These  are  the  blots  on  the  divine  escutcheon  that  are 
emphasized  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
They  are  precisely  the  skeletons  in  the  cupboard  that  a 
propagandist  (and  especially  a  Jewish  propagandist  for  the 
deity  of  Christ)  would  have  been  inclined  to  suppress.  I  am 
not  so  presumptuous  as  to  pass  any  comment  on  their  impli¬ 
cations.  But  they  do  throw  a  fiood  of  light  on  the  declaration 
that  Jesus,  as  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  took  upon 
Himself  in  full  measure  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man  and  not  being  ashamed  to  call  us 
brethren  (Heb.  2:11).  Also  we  are  afforded  a  glimpse  into 
the  depths  of  His  understanding  when  He  dealt  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well  with  her  succession  of  hus¬ 
bands,  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  who  was  about  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  Mary  Magdalene,  and — in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount — ^with  the  seventh  commandment. 

Possibly  I  have  been  able  to  suggest  that  there  is  more 
meaning  in  the  lists  of  Bible  names  than  sometimes  we 
suppose. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  FELLOWSHIP  WITH  GOD 

By  James  Freeman  Rand,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  AprUrJune  Number,  1951) 

THE  ABRAHAMIC  COVENANT 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  first  turn  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Old  Testament  testimony  concerning  the  covenant 
relationship,  since  it  isi  within  the  confines  of  this  portion 
of  God’s  Word  that  we  find  the  accounts  of  the  five  Biblical 
covenants  which  constitute  the  bases  for  all  this  relationship. 
Beginning  with  the  Abrahamic,  we  shall  consider  the  four 
gracious  or  unconditional  covenants  before  looking  at  the 
Mosaic  or  legal  covenant.  Possibly  two  covenant  relationships 
shall  be  found  to  exist — one  based  on  the  gracious  covenants 
and  apprehended  by  faith,  the  other  based  on  the  Mosaic 
covenant  and  maintained  by  adherence  to  a  rigid  legal  code. 
The  consideration  of  these  covenants  will  be  organized 
around  four  pertinent  points:  the  terms  of  each  covenant, 
indications  of  individual  covenant-relationship,  the  blessings 
of  that  relationship,  maintenance  of  covenant  relationship. 

The  Abrahamic  Covenant  is  the  first  covenant  in  point  of 
time  which  God  concluded  with  His  chosen  people,  Israel. 
It  also  belongs  first  in  this  consideration  because  of  its 
primacy,  i.e.,  it  is  basic  to  the  other  three  gracious  covenants 
— ^the  Palestinian,  Davidic  and  New  Covenants.  In  a  real 
sense  these  subsequent  revelations  of  God’s  mind  and  purpose 
for  His  chosen  people  are  but  enlargements  of  this  covenant’s 
essential  provisions. 

The  first  intimations  of  the  covenant  are  found  in 
Genesis  12:1-3,  where  God  calls  Abraham  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  From  this  moment  onward  Abraham  walks  the 
way  of  faith.  C.  F.  Keil  gives  us  the  following  summary  of 
the  patriarch’s  life:  “The  life  of  Abraham,  from  his  call  to 
his  death,  consists  of  four  stages,  the  commencement  of  each 
of  which  is  marked  by  a  divine  revelation  of  sufficient  im- 
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portance  to  constitute  a  divine  epoch.  The  first  stage  (Gen. 
xii.-xiv.)  commences  with  his  call  and  removal  to  Canaan; 
the  second  (chap,  xv.-xvi.)  with  the  promise  of  a  lineal  heir 
and  conclusion  of  a  covenant;  the  third  (chap,  xvii.-xxi.) 
with  the  establishment  of  the  covenant,  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  his  name,  and  the  appointment  of  the  covenant 
sign  of  circumcision;  the  fourth  (chap,  xxii.-xxv.  11)  with 
the  temptation  of  Abraham  to  attest  and  perfect  his  life  of 
faith.”'* 

There  are  some  who  would  attempt  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Biblical  covenants  of  which  this  is  the  first. 
Such  a  well-known  theologian  as  Berkhof  wrote  on  the 
claims  of  premillenarians :  *Tn  reading  their  descriptions  of 
God's  dealings  with  men  one  is  lost  in  a  bewildering  maze  of 
covenants  and  dispensations  without  an  Ariadne  thread  to 
give  safe  gruidance.”'*  Such  a  comment  ignores  completely  the 
fact  that  the  covenants  are  found  plainly  in  Scripture 
whereas  there  is  only  a  questionable  Scriptural  basis  for 
their  theological  covenants  of  works,  grace  and  redemption. 
It  also  ignores  the  fact  that  their  system  is  open  to  the  same 
criticism  of  being  a  “bewildering  maze,”  for  its  several  cov¬ 
enants  are  administered  under  several  varied  dispensations. 

The  importance  of  this  one  covenant  alone — ^not  to 
mention  the  other  gracious  covenants  as  well  as  the  single, 
legal  covenant — is  demonstrated  by  the  numerous  references 
to  it  throughout  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  To  name 
only  two  examples  from  the  many  which  might  be  chosen — 
Moses  uses  it  as  the  basis  for  his  appeal  to  God  for  the 
sinning  Israelites  in  Exodus  32:13:  “Remember  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom  thou  swearest  by  thine  own  self, 
and  saidst  unto  them,  I  will  multiply  your  seed  as  the  stars 
of  heaven,  and  all  this  land  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  I  give 
unto  your  seed,  and  they  shall  inherit  it  for  ever.”  And  Paul 
devoted  a  whole  chapter  of  his  Roman  epistle  to  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  as  that  was  based  on  God’s 

"C.  P.  Keil,  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  I,  192. 
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covenanted  promises  to  him.  To  cite  only  one  example  we 
quote  Romans  4:13:  ''For  the  promise,  that  he  should  be 
heir  of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed, 
through  the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith.” 

There  seems  to  be  room  for  little  doubt  that  this  is  an 
important  covenant.  As  one  thumbs  through  the  pages  of 
his  Bible  one  reference  after  another  is  seen  to  this  covenant, 
establishing  it  as  the  basic  unconditional  covenant  in  God’s 
dealings  with  His  chosen  people. 

I.  TERMS  OF  THE  COVENANT 

Although  the  word  covenant  is  not  actually  used  until 
chapter  fifteen  it  is  evident  that  the  promises  given  to 
Abraham  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  Genesis 
are  part  of  the  entire  covenant  inasmuch  as  they  parallel 
the  promises  given  in  the  fifteenth  chapter.  The  actual 
Scriptural  passages  where  the  terms  of  the  covenant  are  to 
be  found  are  the  following:  12:1-3;  13:14-17;  15:1-7;  17:1-8. 

What  does  God  promise  to  Abraham  in  these  passages? 
Chafer  analyzes  this  covenant  in  the  following  way:  "(a)  'I 
will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,’  which  feature  is  fulfilled  in 
the  posterity  of  Ishmael,  of  Isaac,  and  in  Abraham’s  spiritual 
seed,  (b)  'I  will  bless  thee,’  which  is  fulfilled  in  both  earthly 
and  heavenly  riches,  (c)  'I  will  make  thy  name  great,’  and 
no  name  is  more  honored  outside  that  of  Christ’s,  than 
Abraham’s,  (d)  'Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.’  This  blessing  ex¬ 
tends  to  Abraham’s  physical  seed  through  Isaac  and  Jacob 
and  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  3:13-14).  (e)  'I  will  bless  them  that 
bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee,’  which,  as  before 
observed,  is  the  abiding  divine  principle  in  connection  with 
Israel  upon  which  God  deals  with  Gentile  nations  as  such 
(Deut  30:7,  Isa.  14:1-2,  Zech.  14:1-3,  Matt.  26:31-46).  (f) 
'In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,’  which 
promise  looks  on  to  the  Seed,  Christ,  and  contemplates  all 
that  Christ  is  or  ever  will  be  to  the  whole  earth,  (g)  T  will 
give  unto  thee  the  land  . .  .,’  which  territory  far  exceeds  that 
occupied  by  Israel  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  The  extent 
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of  the  land  is  'from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river, 
the  river  Euphrates’  (Gen.  16:18).”*’ 

Before  turning  to  an  analysis  of  these  seven  covenant 
promises,  a  few  observations  must  be  made.  First,  the 
absolutely  unconditioned  character  is  readily  apparent  in 
this  covenant.  Seven  times  over  Gk)d  introduces  a  promise  of 
blessing  by  the  unconditional  prefix,  "I  will.”  There  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  that  Abraham’s  merit  or  action  had  an3rthing 
in  the  slightest  to  do  with  the  announcement  of  this  covenant 
God  was  establishing  the  covenant;  Abraham  was  merely 
the  recipient.  The  passivity  of  Abraham  is  called  to  our 
attention  at  least  twice  in  Holy  Scripture  (Gen.  15:6;  Rom. 
4:8),  where  in  almost  identical  words  we  read  the  following, 
"Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness.”  Some  have  tried  to  make  this  covenant  con¬ 
ditional  by  referring  to  what  they  term  evidence  of  works 
in  Genesis  26:5,  where  we  read  .  .  Abraham  obeyed  my 
voice,  and  kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes, 
and  my  laws.”  But  as  will  be  seen  in  another  connection  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  this  covenant, 
only  with  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings.  The  force  of  the 
seven  'T  will’s”  in  establishing  this  as  an  unconditional 
covenant  is  unmistakable. 

It  i<3  also  to  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  list  of  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  that,  involved  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  covenant, 
are  Abraham,  his  own  posterity,  his  spiritual  posterity  and 
Christ.  In  our  analysis  we  are  interested  only  in  terms  which 
involve  the  individual  Israelite  and  his  relationship  to  God 
under  this  covenant.  Hence  the  final  and  complete  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  covenant  and  the  extent  of  fulfillment  which  it 
has  reached  today  does  not  interest  us  except  as  it  sheds 
light  on  the  covenant  relationship  of  the  ancient  Israelite. 

Although  comment  will  be  reserved  until  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  portion  of  this  discussion  is  reached,  its  teachings 
concerning  Abraham  and  his  relationship  to  God — ^given  to 
us  by  Paul  in  both  Romans  and  Galatians  as  an  illustration 
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of  justification  by  faith — ^have  an  important  bearing  on  our 
understanding  of  the  individual  Israelite’s  relationship  to 
God  under  the  covenants.  It  is  to  be  understood,  then,  that 
this  discussion  is  only  on  the  Old  Testament  testimony  and 
will  not  be  completed  until  the  New  Testament  evidence  is 
examined  at  a  later  time. 

II.  INDICATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RELATIONSHIP 

In  considering  the  provisions  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant, 
the  problem  which  faces  us  at  the  outset  is  whether  this 
covenant  is  to  be  applied  to  Israel  as  a  nation  collectively  or 
individually.  Restating  it,  does  the  individual  Israelite  have 
a  relationship  to  God  under  this  covenant  only  because  he 
has  been  bom  into  the  nation  Israel,  or  does  God  regard 
him  as  an  individual  Israelite  with  whom  He  chooses  to 
deal  on  the  basis  of  the  terms  of  this  covenant?  This  is  an 
important  question,  for  on  our  solution  to  it  depends  not  only 
our  treatment  of  this  covenant  but  also  that  of  the  other 
gracious  covenants. 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
as  they  set  forth  the  source  of  the  blessings  which  come  to 
the  Israelite.  Added  to  this  is  the  way  by  which  Abraham 
himself  participated  in  the  covenant.  The  covenant  states 
two  things  concerning  personal  blessing.  First,  Abraham 
himself  will  derive  personal  blessing — ^**1  will  bless  thee" 
(Gen.  12:3);  and  second,  Abraham’s  seed  will  be  blessed  by 
God  through  Abraham — “Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing  ...  in 
thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed’’  (Gen. 
12:2,  3).  The  covenant  which  in  Genesis  17:7  apparently  is 
extended  to  the  whole  world  is  limited  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham:  “And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generation  for  an 
everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee.’’ 

The  principle  of  selection  which  began  with  Abraham’s 
call  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  is  established  further  here. 
The  blessing  is  limited  to  Abraham’s  seed.  Later  there  is 
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further  limitation  when  Isaac,  not  Ishmael,  is  chosen  and 
later  Jacob,  not  Esau  (Gen.  17:18-21,  Rom.  9:13).  In  other 
words  it  is  not  all  Abraham’s  seed  which  will  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  but  only  that  which  comes 
through  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Thus  the  principle  of  blessing 
which  is  set  up  by  this  covenant  is  that  of  being  part  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  But  who  are  the  seed  of  Abraham?  Phys¬ 
ically,  it  is  the  nation  Israel,  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
which  came  from  the  twelve  sons  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 
Are  we  then  to  understand  that  the  blessings  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant — ^the  blessings  which  are  promised  by  God 
to  come  through  Abraham — were  the  iwssession  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  whether  they  lived  in 
belief  or  unbelief?  There  is  New  Testament  testimony  to  help 
us  on  this  problem,  but  we  will  restrict  ourselves  at  present 
to  the  evidence  at  hand. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  almost  self-evident.  One 
can  hardly  picture  God  blessing  a  man  on  the  basis  of  a 
gracious  covenant,  such  as  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  when 
the  man  refuses  to  believe  in  the  God  of  the  covenant.  Faith 
is  necessary  by  all  means  as  we  shall  see. 

However,  two  distinctions  must  be  made  at  the  start.  The 
promises  which  God  gave  to  Abraham  are  national  promises 
and  as  such  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  i.e.,  the 
physical  seed  of  Abraham.  Hence  to  be  even  in  the  place 
where  one  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  by  faith, 
physical  birth  into  the  nation  Israel  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Chafer  is  correct  when  he  writes :  “Apart  from  the  privilege 
accorded  proselytes  of  joining  the  congregation  of  Israel  .  .  . 
entrance  into  the  right  to  share  in  the  covenant  blessing 
designed  for  the  earthly  people  was  and  is  by  physical  birth 
.  .  .  What  Jehovah  has  covenanted  to  His  elect  nation  is  one 
thing,  and  what  He  covenants  to  individuals  within  that 
nation  is  quite  another  thing.  The  national  entity  has  been 
and  will  be  preserved  forever  according  to  covenant  promise 
(Isa.  66:22,  Jer.  31:36-37,  Gen.  17:7-8).  The  individual 
Israelite,  on  the  other  hand,  was  subject  to  a  prescribed 
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and  regulated  conduct  which  carried  with  it  a  penalty  of 
individual  judgment  for  every  failure  (Deut.  28:58-62,  Ezek. 
20:33-44,  Matt.  24:51;  25:12,  30).  The  national  standing 
(but  not  necessarily  the  spiritual  state)  of  each  Israelite  was 
secured  by  physical  birth.  Some  of  that  nation  did  by  faith¬ 
fulness  attain  to  more  personal  blessing  than  others  of  the 
nation  (cf.  Luke  2:25,  37),  and  some  gloried  in  their  tribal 
relationship  (cf.  Phil.  3 :5) ;  but  these  things  added  nothing 
to  their  rights  within  their  covenants,  which  rights  were 
secured  to  each  and  every  one  alike  by  physical  birth.”** 

The  second  distinction  is  this.  God  promised  to  Israel 
under  this  covenant  certain  eternal  promises  concerning  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  land,  an  eternal  king,  and  eventual  redemp¬ 
tion.  Since  these  promises  were  given  by  grace  and  are  in 
no  wise  conditional  for  their  fulfillment  upon  man’s  acts, 
these  covenants  will  be  fulfilled  in  time.  It  is  true  of  course 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  covenant  relationship  is  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  the  faith  of  the  individual,  as  will  be  brought 
out  shortly.  But  the  certainty  of  the  fulfillment  is  guaranteed 
by  the  unconditional  nature  of  God’s  promises,  even  if  the 
enjoyment  of  these  promises  is  conditional. 

Hence  the  one  idea  which  keeps  crying  for  utterance 
throughout  the  Genesis  chapters  is  that  of  faith  and  its 
opposite,  unbelief.  This  is  recognized  strongly  by  Keil  in 
some  well-chosen  words.  Writing  first  on  the  manifestation 
of  faith  in  these  chapters,  he  comments :  “  faith,  which 
laid  hold  of  the  word  of  promise,  and  on  the  strength  of  that 
word  gave  up  the  visible  and  present  for  the  invisible  and 
future,  was  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  patriarchs’ 
(Delitzsch).  This  faith  Abram  manifested  and  sustained  by 
great  sacrifices,  by  enduring  patience,  and  by  self-denying 
obedience  of  such  a  kind,  that  he  thereby  became  the  father 
of  believers  (jiatfip  ndvrcav  twv  itKrcetMSvrcav,  Rom.  iv.  11).  Isaac 
also  was  strong  in  patience  and  hope ;  and  Jacob  wrestled  in 
faith  amidst  painful  circumstances  of  various  kinds,  until 
he  secured  the  blessing  of  the  promise.  ’Abraham  was  a  man 
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of  faith  that  works;  Isaac,  of  faith  that  endures;  Jacob,  of 
faith  that  wrestles’  (Baum^rarten). — ^Thus,  walking  in  faith, 
the  patriarchs  were  types  of  faith  for  all  the  families  that 
should  spring  from  them,  and  be  blessed  through  them,  and 
ancestors  of  a  nation  which  God  had  resolved  to  form 
according  to  the  election  of  His  grace.”** 

Then  Keil  turns  to  the  negative  evidence  that  it  is  faith 
which  is  dominant  in  these  early  chapters:  *Tor  the  election 
of  God  was  not  restricted  to  the  separation  of  Abram  from 
the  family  of  Shem,  to  be  the  father  of  the  nation  which  was 
destined  to  be  the  vehicle  of  salvation;  it  was  also  manifest 
in  the  exclusion  of  Ishmael,  whom  Abram  had  begotten  by 
the  will  of  man,  through  Hagar,  the  handmaid  of  his  wife, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  promised  seed,  and  in  the 
new  life  imparted  to  the  womb  of  the  barren  Sarai,  and  her 
consequent  conception  and  birth  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  promise. 
And  lastly,  it  appeared  still  more  manifestly  in  the  twin  sons 
born  by  Rebekah  to  Isaac,  of  whom  the  first-born,  Esau,  was 
rejected,  and  the  younger,  Jacob,  chosen  to  be  the  heir  of  the 
promise;  and  this  choice,  which  was  announced  before  their 
birth,  was  maintained  in  spite  of  Isaac’s  plan,  so  that  Jacob, 
and  not  Esau,  received  the  blessing  of  promise.”** 

This  is  Keil’s  setting  forth  of  the  contrasting  opposites 
of  faith  and  unbelief.  His  conclusion  is  equally  well  stated: 
”A11  this  occurred  as  a  type  for  the  future,  that  Israel  might 
know  and  lay  to  heart  the  fact,  that  bodily  descent  from 
Abraham  did  not  make  a  man  a  child  of  God,  but  that  they 
alone  were  children  of  God  who  laid  hold  of  the  divine 
promise  in  faith,  and  walked  in  the  steps  of  their  fore¬ 
father’s  faith  (cf.  Rom.  ix.  6-13).”** 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  covenant  was  one  which 
was  established  on  an  unconditional  basis.  Of  the  human 
recipient  it  is  said  three  times  over,  “He  believed  God  and 
it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.”  This  was  not  a 
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covenant  which  was  based  on  man’s  righteousness,  then,  but 
on  the  promises  of  God.  The  act  of  God  in  passing  through 
the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  as  related  in  Genesis  15:17  is  also 
seen  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  unconditional  nature  of  this 
covenant.  '‘From  the  nature  of  this  covenant,  it  followed, 
however,  that  God  alone  went  through  the  pieces  in  a  sym¬ 
bolical  representation  of  Himself,  and  not  Abram  also.  For 
although  a  covenant  always  establishes  a  reciprocal  relation 
between  two  individuals,  yet  in  that  covenant  which  God 
concluded  with  a  man,  the  man  did  not  stand  on  an  equality 
with  God,  but  God  established  the  relation  of  fellowship  by 
His  promise  and  His  gracious  condescension  to  the  man,  who 
was  at  first  purely  a  recipient,  and  was  only  qualified  and 
bound  to  fulfil  the  obligations  consequent  upon  the  covenant 
by  the  reception  of  the  gifts  of  grace.”** 

Even  the  objection  of  some  that  a  condition  was  laid  upon 
Abraham  in  Genesis  17 :1  (”.  .  .  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect”)  is  not  regarded  by  such  commentators  as  Keil  and 
Leupold  as  imposing  a  works-condition  upon  the  patriarch. 
Leupold  rightly  comments:  “Such  a  demand  does  not  ask 
Abraham  to  make  himself  fit  to  receive  divine  blessing,  but  it 
does  warn  him  against  doing  those  things  whereby  he  renders 
himself  unfit.”**  Maintenance  of  covenant  relationship  then 
is  in  view,  rather  than  its  establishment. 

No  evidence  can  be  found  to  sustain  a  claim  that  mere 
physical  birth  as  a  seed  of  Abraham  makes  one  entitled  to 
enjoyment  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  blessings.  Rather 
it  is  very  evident  that  faith  is  the  prerequisite  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  covenant.  That  objection  which  might  be  raised 
here  concerning  circumcision  as  a  legalistic  requirement  will 
be  dealt  with  later  on,  when  the  New  Testament  testimony 
on  the  covenant  relationship  is  considered. 

It  may  be  concluded  therefore  that  as  regards  the  cove¬ 
nant  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham 
are  in  view.  Only  as  one  has  been  born  into  thr  nation 

**KeiI,  op.  at.,  p.  217. 
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Israel — ^his  physical  seed — ^has  one  any  right  to  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant.  It  is  true  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
righteous  remnant  in  Israel  at  all  times  that  the  unbeliever 
— one  who  was  only  an  Israelite  physically  or  nationally — 
was  blessed  in  some  respects  by  the  covenant.  But  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  is  restricted  to  those  who 
constitute  a  spiritual  seed  because  of  their  faith  in  the  God 
of  the  covenant.  Those  who  are  the  spiritual  seed  must  of 
necessity  be  also  of  the  physical  seed,  for  the  covenant  per¬ 
tains  only  to  Israel.  This  latter  conclusion  is  one  which  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  facts  pertaining  to  establishment  of 
the  covenant  by  faith,  as  well  as  by  the  life  of  faith  lived  not 
only  by  Abraham  but  also  by  his  sons,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
along  with  other  Old  Testament  worthies.  It  is  also  reinforced 
by  the  fact  that  God  did  not  confirm  the  covenant  with  the 
natural  seed  of  Abraham,  but  with  those  members  of  the 
natural  seed  whom  He  chose  in  sovereign  grace,  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  Not  works  of  righteousness  but  the  faith  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  in  view.  It  seems  to  be  evident  from  this  evidence 
— ^however  scanty  it  may  seem — ^that  the  covenant  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  individual  Israelite  under  this  covenant  was  one 
of  faith.  The  fact  that  it  is  of  faith  makes  it  individual  and 
personal.  For  a  nation  does  not  believe  as  a  unit;  only  indi¬ 
viduals  may  put  their  trust  in  another  higher  than  themselves. 

This  conclusion  is  one  which  is  adequately  supi)orted  by 
the  New  Testament,  as  will  be  found  when  we  consider  that 
subsequent  portion  of  God’s  revelation.  But  it  is  a  conclusion 
which  the  individual  Israelite  could,  and  probably  did,  make 
on  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  evidence  alone.  For  Paul 
was  not  speaking  of  something  new  in  Romans  4  and 
Galatians;  rather  he  was  drawing  his  conclusions  from  the 
Scriptural  evidence  which  was  in  the  hands  of  every  believ¬ 
ing  Jew.  Therefore,  it  is  concluded  that  the  covenant  rela¬ 
tionship  which  brings  enjoyment  of  the  covenant  blessings 
was  one  of  faith  and  that  manifested  by  individuals. 

The  objection  might  be  raised  at  this  point  that  the 
promise  relating  to  the  possession  of  the  land  by  the  seed 
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of  Abraham  cannot  be  possibly  realized  by  them  as  individ¬ 
uals,  but  only  as  a  nation.  Two  answers  to  the  objection 
can  be  given.  In  Israel’s  first  possession  of  the  land,  the 
national  expression  of  unbelief  at  Kadesh-Barnea  brought 
God’s  judgment  upon  them.  Not  until  the  nation  was 
purged  by  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  did 
God  allow  their  descendants  to  enter  the  land.  In  like 
manner  the  testimony  of  Scripture  relating  to  the  fulfillment 
of  this  promise  in  the  end  times  definitely  states  that  not  all 
Israelites  will  inherit  the  land.  Rather  it  will  be  a  purged 
and  cleansed  remnant  who  will  receive  the  promise  (Zech. 
12:10;  13:8,  10).  The  conclusion  still  stands;  even  the 
national  promises  will  only  be  fulfilled  in  a  collective  remnant 
who  are  so  constituted  because  of  their  personal,  individual 
faith  in  Christ.  God  has  always  dealt  graciously  with  His 
people  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  faith  when  He  is 
dealing  with  them  on  the  basis  of  the  unconditional  covenants. 
Possession  of  the  land  is  guaranteed  by  two  unconditional 
covenants,  the  Abrahamic  and  the  Palestinian,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  God  should  depart  from  His  practice  in 
this  instance. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued) 
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(Concluded  from  the  April-June  Number,  1951) 

And  now  we  must  tread  lightly  as  we  enter  that  area  of 
cooperation  between  church  and  state.  Cotton  asserted  quite 
dogmatically  that  '*the  head  of  the  Church  under  Christ  is 
the  Civill  Magistrate.”*'  This  did  not  mean  that  the  magis¬ 
trate  was  supreme  in  spiritual  matters.  In  expressing  a  simi¬ 
lar  idea  elsewhere  Cotton  explained  that  only  “a  carnall 
and  worldly,  and  indeed  an  ungodly  imagination”  would 
confine  ”the  Magistrates  charge,  to  the  bodies,  and  goods  of 
the  subject,”  and  would  **exclude  them  from  the  care  of 
their  souls.”  We  have  already  seen  that  the  magistrate  was 
given  power  to  suppress  heresy.  And  Cotton  defended  this 
point  of  view  in  his  dispute  with  Roger  Williams.  He  firmly 
held  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere 
in  religious  matters  if  it  was  necessary  to  uphold  the  truth. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Cotton  includes  this  type  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  area  of  cooperation  he  does  not  make  clear. 
We  do  know  that  he  conceived  of  some  type  of  cooperative 
unity  between  the  church  and  the  state,  for  he  says  that 
“it  is  good  to  have  these  two  states  joyned  together,  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  church  may  be  maintained  and  upheld,  and 
strengthened  by  the  civill  state  according  to  God,  but  not  by 
any  simplicity  further  than  according  to  the  Word.”*'  He 
asserted  that  if  the  two  were  joined  together,  then  the 


**John  Cotton,  “A  Brief  Exposition  of.  .  .Canticles,”  p.  210,  as  quoted  ia 
Perry  Miller,  ibid.,  p.  260. 

**Jobn  Cotton,  “The  Bioudy  Tenant  Washed,”  p.  68,  as  quoted  in  Miller, 
ibid.,  pp.  260-61. 
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church  could  not  be  broken  without  its  greatly  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  body  politic.  He  conceded  that  political  states 
had  existed  under  heathendom,  but  he  held  that  once  the 
true  church  had  been  introduced  it  was  to  the  good  of  the 
state  to  protect  that  church.** 

In  addition  to  the  matter  of  suppressing  heresy.  Cotton 
conceived  of  two  other  instances  in  which  the  church  and 
state  could  cooperate.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  act  of 
declaring  war.  Before  taking  up  arms  the  state  should  seek 
direction  from  the  Word  of  God  by  asking  the  advice  of  the 
clergy.  ‘The  rulers  of  the  people  should  consult  with  the 
ministers  of  the  churches  upon  occasion  of  any  war  to  be 
undertaken,  and  any  other  weighty  business,  though  the 
case  should  seem  never  so  clear.”**  Apparently  there  were 
other  things  important  enough  to  require  direction  from  the 
Word  of  God,  but  unfortunately  Cotton  does  not  define  that 
elusive  phrase,  “any  other  weighty  business.” 

The  second  thing  which  could  very  well  give  rise  to 
church-state  cooperation  was  the  calling  of  the  Synod.  Cotton 
indicated  that  it  would  be  acceptable  procedure  for  the  magis¬ 
trate  to  summon  the  Synod  and  strengthen  their  decisions 
“either  by  his  meer  authoritative  suffrage,  and  assent,  and 
testimony,  (if  the  matter  need  no  more)  or  by  his  authorita¬ 
tive  sanction  of  it  by  civill  punishment,  the  nature  of  the 
offense  so  requiring.”  Such  decisions  would  require  no  co¬ 
ercion,  but  rather  would  be  a  product  of  friendly  consultation. 

Cotton  cited  a  specific  example  of  such  cooperation  as 
follows:  “The  Neighbour  Churches  .  .  .  took  a  right  course 
(according  to  the  principles  of  the  Independent  Government) 
to  gather  into  a  Synod  with  the  consent  of  the  civill  Magis¬ 
trates:  and  in  the  Synod  to  agitate,  convince  and  condemne 
the  Errors,  and  the  offensive  carriages  then  stirring.  Where¬ 
at  the  Magistrates  being  present,  they  saw  just  cause  to 
proceed  against  the  chief  of  those  whom  they  conceived  to 
have  bred  any  civill  disturbance:  and  the  churches  saw 

*'Merriain,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-9. 

*'John  Cotton  at  quoted  in  Miller,  a>.  cit.,  p.  246. 
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cause  to  proceed  against  their  Members,  whom  they  found 
to  bee  broachers  or  maintainors  of  such  heresies/’** 

Closely  allied  to  the  ideas  of  church-state  separation  and 
church-state  cooperation  was  the  matter  of  a  balance  of 
powers.  Despite  the  resemblance  of  these  ideas  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  the  balance  of  powers  as  a  separate  concept 
in  Cotton’s  philosophy.  Perhaps  it  will  be  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  this  balance  as  Cotton  saw  it  if  we  begin  our  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  Congregational  Church.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Christ,  who  is  the  supreme  sovereign  of  the  church, 
imparted  to  the  elders  of  the  church  an  authority  to  exer¬ 
cise  ministerial  power  over  the  church.  The  elders  were 
the  “first  subjects”  of  that  power.  It  was  never  derived  from 
their  own  congregations,  nor  from  the  elders  of  other 
churches,  nor  from  the  Synod.  The  office  itself  was  ordained 
immediately  by  Christ  and  the  rule  couched  in  the  office  was 
granted  by  Christ  only.  A  list  of  these  powers  was  given  in 
the  last  installment,  above.  This  authority  of  the  elders  was 
balanced  by  the  liberty  of  the  brethren,  who  were  “first 
subjects”  of  this  church  liberty  in  the  same  way  that  the 
elders  were  “first  subjects”  of  church  authority.  The  brethren 
did  not  derive  their  liberty  from  the  elders,  nor  from  other 
churches,  nor  from  the  Ssmod.  They  were  first  subjects  of  it 
from  Christ.  These  liberties  Cotton  enumerates  in  a  list  of 
seven:  (1)  the  right  to  choose  their  own  officers,  (2)  the 
right  to  send  forth  one  or  more  elders,  “as  the  publike  serv¬ 
ice  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Church  may  require,”  (3)  the  right 
to  object  to  the  admittance  of  a  new  member,  (4)  the  right 
to  join  with  the  elders  in  hearing  and  judging  of  public 
scandal,  even  those  that  involve  an  offensive  elder,  (6)  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Synod  in  case  of  dissension  in  the 
church,  (6)  the  right  of  excommunication,  and  (7)  the  right 
of  communion  with  other  churches. 

This  list  of  liberties,  according  to  Cotton,  should  have  the 
effect  of  balancing  the  power  of  the  elders  and  should  prevent 


Cotton,  “The  Way  of  the  Congregational  Churches  Cleared,*’  pt  I, 
p.  84  as  quoted  in  Miller,  ibid.,  pp.  250-51. 
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them  from  usurpinsr  their  proper  authority.  “The  people  by 
their  acts  of  liberty,  .  .  .  have  a  great  stroke  or  power  in 
the  ordering  of  church  affairs,  .  .  .  which  many  times  goeth 
under  the  name  of  rule  or  authoritie,  but  in  proper  speech  it 
is  rather  a  priviledge,  or  libertie  than  authoritie.  .  Express¬ 
ing  it  in  another  place  he  says  that  “the  Gospel  alloweth  no 
Church  authority  (or  rule  properly  so  called)  to  the  Breth¬ 
ren,  but  reserveth  that  wholly  to  the  Elders;  and  yet  pre- 
venteth  the  tyrannie  and  oligarchy,  and  exhorbitancy  of  the 
Elders,  by  the  large  and  firm  establishment  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Brethren,  which  ariseth  to  a  power  in  them.’^  Of  course 
the  balance  of  power  could  work  both  ways.  The  “safety  of 
the  church”  depended  upon  “the  right  and  due  settling  and 
ordering  of  the  holy  power  of  the  priviledges  and  liberties  of 
the  Brethren,  and  the  ministerial!  authority  of  the  Elders.”** 

The  balance  of  power  existed  not  only  on  the  level  of 
church  government,  but  also  on  the  level  of  church-state 
relations.  Just  how  he  raised  the  concept  to  this  level  can 
be  detected  by  a  number  of  Cotton’s  statements.  First  of 
all  he  noted  that  the  combination  of  the  brethren's  liberty 
and  the  elder’s  authority  in  the  church  resulted  in  a  sum 
which  was  equal  to  all  church-power.  **When  the  church  of  a 
particular  congregation  walketh  together  in  the  truth  and 
peace,  the  Brethren  of  the  church  are  the  first  subjects  of 
church-liberty,  and  the  Elders  thereof  of  church-authority: 
and  both  of  them  together  are  the  first  subject  of  all  church- 
power  needful  to  be  exercised  within  themselves.  .  .”**  It  is 
this  sort  of  liberty  and  authority  which  would  balance  the 
power  vested  in  the  magistracy. 

In  another  place  he  conceived  of  a  three-way  balance  in 
church-state  affairs.  The  triangle  was  between  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate,  the  purity  of  the  church,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  “Purity,  preserved  in  the  church,  will  pre¬ 
serve  well-ordered  liberty  in  the  people,  and  both  of  them 
establish  well-balanced  authority  in  the  magistrates.  God  is 

Cotton,  "The  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom,”  pp.  36-44,  71-75. 

“John  Cotton,  ibid.,  p.  70. 
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the  author  of  all  these  three,  and  neyther  is  himselfe  the 
God  of  confusion,  nor  are  his  wayes  the  ways  of  confusion, 
but  of  peace.”** 

With  regard  to  law  we  have  already  seen  (by  implication, 
above,  in  the  last  installment)  that  Cotton  distinguished  both 
a  church  polity  and  a  civil  law.  At  least  in  his  mind  they 
must  have  been  distinguished,  though  the  line  between  them 
seems  all  but  nonexistent  to  the  layman.  He  did  not  leave  us 
without  a  definition,  but  it  does  not  clarify  the  matter  much. 
**That  is  a  civil  law  whatsoever  concemeth  the  good  of  the 
city  and  the  propulsing  of  the  contrary.  Now  religion  is  the 
best  good  of  the  city,  and  therefore  laws  concerning  religion 
are  truly  civil  laws.”**  It  is  certain  that,  if  he  made  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  both  the  civil  law  and  the  church  policy  would  have 
been  based  on  the  Scriptures,  Or  if  the  distinction  cannot  be 
made,  the  same  would  still  hold  true.  Roger  Williams  made 
the  distinction  which  Cotton  at  times  implied  and  at  other 
times  denied.  Williams  drew  a  line  down  the  middle  of 
Moses*  ten  commandments  and  said  that  disobedience  to  the 
first  five  was  definitely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 
Offenses  committed  against  the  last  five  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state.  If  the  state  had  any  religious 
jurisdiction  at  all  it  was  only  as  much  as  could  be  reasonably 
implied  from  the  last  five  commandments.  Cotton  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Williams.  He  insisted  that  it  was  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  violations  of 
any  of  the  ten  commandments.*' 

We  have  stated  that  John  Cotton  was  himself  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  blood  and  we  have  implied  a  number  of  times  that 
the  Puritan  theocracy  of  Massachusetts  was  inherently 
aristocratic.  It  is  to  be  expected  then  that  Mr.  Cotton  should 
have  no  sympathy  for  democracy.  He  denounced  it  in  strong 
language.  ‘‘Democracy,  I  do  not  conceyve  that  ever  God  did 
ordejmed  as  a  fitt  government  eyther  for  church  or  common- 

‘•John  Cotton,  “Letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,”  p.  7. 

*’John  Cotton  as  quoted  in  George  Catlin,  The  Story  of  the  Politual 
Philosophers  (New  York  and  London:  McGraw-Hill,  1939),  p.  307. 

^'Merriam,  op.  eit.,  pp.  12-13. 
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wealth.  If  the  people  be  governors,  who  shf^  be  governed? 
As  for  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  they  are  both  of  them 
clearly  approoved  and  directed  in  scripture.”  The  Scriptures 
also  “setteth  up  Theocracy  in  both,  as  the  best  forme  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  in  the  church.” 
But  his  highest  recommendation  for  democracy  was  that 
it  was  ”the  meanest  and  worst  of  all  forms  of  government.”** 
This  condemnation  had  two  grounds.  First,  he  believed  that 
democracy  was  based  on  a  desire  for  liberty  w:hich  could 
only  be  a  result  of  sin.  It  was  indication  that  men  were  more 
interested  in  power  and  satisfaction  than  in  living  godly 
lives.  Democracy  was  a  denial  of  the  righteous  authority 
granted  to  God’s  chosen  rulers.  God  alone  should  judge 
whether  the  trust  had  been  fully  carried  out.  Second,  de¬ 
mocracy  was  not  approved  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
proved  that  the  demand  for  it  was  sinful.** 

We  noticed  earlier  how  on  one  occasion  Cotton  said  that 
fundamentally  all  power  resided  in  the  people.  We  need  not 
imply  from  this  that  he  was  being  inconsistent  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  democracy.  We  know,  judging  from  the  limited 
franchise  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  that  Cotton’s 
conception  of  ”the  people”  was  far  removed  from  our 
modem  democratic  definition  of  the  same  word.  Yet  even 
if  his  idea  of  ”the  people”  had  been  the  same  as  ours,  he 
could  have  defended  his  statement,  and  did  when  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  the  colony  was  accused  of  being 
democratic.  He  answered  the  accusation  by  sa3ring  that 
though  it  be  status  popvJUmSt  where  a  people  choose  their 
owne  governors ;  yet  the  government  is  not  a  democracy  if  it 
be  administered,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  governors, 
whether  one  (for  then  it  is  a  monarchy,  though  elective)  or 
by  many,  for  then  ...  it  is  aristocracy.  In  which  respect  it 
is,  that  church  government  is  justly  denyed  ...  to  be  demo- 
cratical,  though  the  people  choose  their  owne  officers  and 
rulers.”  “ 

‘•John  Cotton,  “Letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,”  p.  5. 

••Cook,  op.  eit.,  pp.  559-60. 

•’  John  Cotton,  “Letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Sale,”  p.  7. 
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If  John  Cotton  was  opposed  to  democracy,  he  was 
equally  in  favor  of  aristocracy.  Though  the  Puritan  theocracy 
which  he  upheld  was  primarily  an  ethical  aristocracy  of 
saints,  his  attitudes  in  other  areas  clearly  showed  that  he 
carried  with  him  numerous  aristocratic  ideas  which  remained 
as  a  residue  from  his  English  background.  For  instance, 
he  believed  that  men  of  knowledge  and  understanding  were 
most  likely  to  attain  riches  and  high  favor.  Exceptions  to  this 
were  meant  to  show  God’s  sovereignty,  “to  prevent  persons 
from  abusing  their  talents,  and  to  prevent  discouragement 
of  such  as  lack  gifts  or  means.”  With  regard  to  land 
distribution,  noblemen  ought  to  possess  greater  land  than 
other  men  because  they  do  greater  service  to  the  church  and 
the  commonwealh.  He  believed  that  corruption  always  started 
from  the  bottom,  from  the  inherently  corrupt,  unstable 
people — ^not  from  the  rulers  at  the  top.” 

He  believed  that  a  hereditary  aristocracy  existed,  but  he 
did  not  base  government  on  it.  He  explained  it  this  way. 
“Hereditary  honors  both  nature  and  scripture  doth  acknowl¬ 
edge.  . . .  Two  distinct  ranks  we  willingly  acknowledge. . . . 
the  one  of  Uiem  called  Princes  or  Nobles,  or  Elders  (amongst 
whom  gentlemen  have  their  place),  the  other  the  people.”  To 
the  former  he  allowed  the  privilege  of  rulership  provided 
they  were  of  approved  godliness  and  faithful  to  their  steward¬ 
ship.  But  “if  God  should  not  delight  to  furnish  some  of  their 
posterity  with  gifts  fit  for  magistracy,  we  should  expose  them 
rather  to  reproach  and  prejudice,  and  the  commonwealth 
with  them,  than  exalt  them  to  honor,  if  we  should  call  them 
forth,  when  God  doth  not,  to  public  authority.”” 

Cotton  disliked  monarchy  as  much  as  he  did  democracy. 
He  believed  that  a  king  was  as  easily  corrupted  by  power 
as  the  common  man  in  a  democracy  was  by  the  desire  for  it. 
Few  kings  were  godly  enough  to  withstand  the  danger  of 
indulging  in  an  excess  of  power.  An  aristocracy  was  much 
to  be  preferred,  because  the  rulers  exercised  a  mutual  re- 

‘*John  Cotton,  “The  Powering  Out  of  the  Seven  Vials,”  as  quoted  in 
Dorfman,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

**John  Cotton,  as  quoted  in  Farrington,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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straint  which  prevented  departure  from  the  moral  standard. 
One  individual  could  be  wrong,  but  as  the  work  of  a  group 
judgment  would  be  sound.  Furthermore,  in  an  aristocracy 
rulers  were  always  chosen  for  their  qualifications.  *'Our 
people  here  (whose  government  is  elective)  make  choice  of 
men  of  greatest  worth  for  wisdome,  for  sufficiency,  for 
birth.”**  But  the  primary  qualification  was  godliness,  and 
regardless  of  what  Cotton’s  other  ideas  might  have  been  it 
was  upon  that  standard  that  he  desired  to  base  the  Puritan 
theocracy  which  he  upheld. 

”Now  if  it  be  a  divine  truth,  that  none  are  to  be  trusted 
with  public  permanent  authority  but  godly  men,  who  are 
fit  materials  for  church  membership,  then  from  the  same 
grounds  it  will  appear,  that  none  are  so  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth  as  church  members.  For, 
the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth  are  such,  as  require  men 
of  faithful  integrity  to  God  and  the  state,  to  preserve  the 
same.  .  .  .  Now  .  .  .  these  liberties  are  such  as  carry  along 
much  power  with  them,  either  to  establish  or  subvert  the 
commonwealth,  and  therewith  the  church,  which  power, 
if  it  be  committed  to  men  according  to  their  godliness  .  .  . 
then,  in  case  worldly  men  should  prove  the  major  part,  as 
soon  they  might  do,  they  would  readily  set  over  us  magis¬ 
trates  like  themselves,  such  as  might  .  .  .  turn  the  edge  of 
all  authority  and  laws  against  the  church  and  the  members 
thereof,  the  maintenance  of  whose  peace  is  the  chief  end 
which  €rod  aimed  at  in  the  institution  of  magistracy.”"  It 
was  reasoning  like  this  that  made  an  ethical  aristocracy  a 
necessity  in  John  Cotton’s  political  philosophy. 

Obedience  to  law  in  Cotton’s  system  would  have  been  a 
Christian  duty.  If  it  is  God  who  ordains  the  governments  of 
men,  then  ”the  church  submitteth  itselfe  to  all  the  lawes 
and  ordinances  of  men,  in  what  commonwealth  soever 
they  come  to  dwell.”**  Men  must  obey  whatever  magistrate 

'*John  Cotton  as  quoted  in  Miller,  The  Nevt  England  Mind,  p.  423. 

'*John  Cotton  in  Hutchinson,  History  of  Mass.  Bay  Colony,  as  quoted  in 
Farrington,  op.  eit.,  p.  34. 

"John  Cotton,  '^Letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,”  p.  7. 
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they  live  under,  “orthodox  or  erroneous,  just  to  our  Con¬ 
sciences,  or  unjust  against  them.“*^  Churches  must  obey 
authorities  “in  patient  fashion  suffering  their  unjust  persecu¬ 
tions,  without  hostile  or  rebellious  resistance.”'*  That  is  Cot¬ 
ton’s  doctrine  of  obedience.  Apparently  there  was  a  limit, 
however,  as  we  have  noted  previously. 

Much  of  Mr.  Cotton’s  regrettable  conduct  during  his  life¬ 
time,  if  there  be  any  to  mention,  arose  out  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  justify  religious  persecution  when  it  was 
undertaken  in  defense  of  the  laws  of  God.  It  was  his  contro¬ 
versy  with  Roger  Williams  which  gave  him  occasion  to  write 
on  the  subject.  He  was  always  ready  to  condemn  persecution 
when  it  was  used  to  defend  men’s  inventions.  But  when  it 
involved  a  violation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  situation 
was  quite  different.  Cotton  believed  firmly  that  God’s  law 
covered  almost  all  of  man’s  activities  and  that  men  ought  to 
be  persecuted  when  they  dissented  against  that  law.  To  seek 
freedom  is  a  valueless  activity,  for  there  could  not  be  any 
freedom  to  sin.  Genuine  freedom  was  freedom  to  follow  the 
law  of  God.'*  Cotton  did  not  persecute  a  man  for  following 
his  own  conscience,  as  some  people  accused  him  of  doing. 
Rather  he  persecuted  a  man  when  he  refused  to  obey  his 
conscience.  He  would  not  persecute  a  blind  man  because  he 
was  blind,  but  because  he  willfully  shut  his  eyes.**  How 
Cotton  could  tell  when  a  man  was  being  dishonest  with  his 
own  conscience  he  does  not  say.  In  further  justifying  his 
intolerance  toward  religious  offenders,  Cotton  wrote  that  “if 
the  worship  be  lawful  in  itself,  the  magistrate  compelling 
him  to  come  to  it,  compelleth  him  not  to  sin,  but  the  sin  is  in 
his  own  will  that  needs  to  be  compelled  to  a  Christian  duty.’’ 
In  other  words,  freedom  of  conscience  is  permissible  as 
long  as  that  conscience  is  not  in  error.*' 


**John  Cotton,  **The  Bloudy  Tenent  Washed,”  p.  199,  as  quoted  in  Miller, 

Orthodoxy  in  Matsachusetit,  p.  227. 

"John  Cotton,  '"The  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom,"  p.  S2. 

’  ••Cook,  op.  cit.,  p.  561. 

••Merriam,  op.  ett.,  p.  IS. 

•'John  Cotton  as  quoted  in  Farrington,  op.  at.,  p.  S6. 
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No  treatment  of  John  Cotton’s  political  philosophy  would 
be  complete  without  at  least  a  brief  discussion  of  his  own 
personal  attempt  to  draft  an  ideal,  Bible-centered  frame  of 
government.  This  work  was  performed  in  response  to  popular 
request  just  three  years  after  he  arrived  in  America.  Cotton 
Mather  provides  us  with  what  is  probably  a  rather  pre¬ 
judicial  account  of  Cotton’s  effort:  “On  Mr.  Cotton’s  arrival 
he  found  the  whole  country  in  a  perplexed  and  divided  state, 
as  to  their  civill  constitution.  ...  It  was  then  requested  of 
Mr.  Cotton  that  he  would,  from  the  laws  wherewith  God 
governed  his  ancient  people,  form  an  abstract  of  such  as 
were  of  a  moral  and  a  lasting  equity;  which  he  performed 
as  acceptable  as  judiciously.  But  inasmuch  as  very  much  of 
an  Athenian  democracy  was  in  the  mould  of  the  government, 
by  the  royal  charter  .  .  .  Mr.  Cotton  effectively  recom¬ 
mended  it  unto  them  that  none  should  be  electors,  nor  elected 
therein,  except  such  as  were  visible  subjects  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  personally  confederated  in  our  churches.  In 
these,  and  many  other  ways,  he  propounded  unto  them  an 
endeavor  after  a  theocracy,  as  near  as  might  be,  to  that 
which  was  the  glory  of  Israel,  the  ’peculiar  people.’  ” 

In  October  of  1636,  Cotton  presented  his  model  constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  General  Court,  but  it  was  never  adopted.  It  was 
rejected  in  favor  of  one  less  Hebraic,  written  by  Nathaniel 
Ward.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  some  of  Cotton’s  ideas 
were  incorporated  in  the  founding  of  the  New  Haven  Colony 
by  John  Davenport  not  long  afterward.” 

Cotton  called  his  document  the  Model  of  Moses,  His  Judi¬ 
cials,  and  as  the  name  implies  it  was  based  directly  on  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  on  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  only 
to  be  expected  of  a  man  who  accepted  the  Bible  as  the  uni¬ 
versally  perfect  rule.  He  declared  that  “the  more  any  law 
smells  of  man  the  more  unprofitable.’’”  His  Model  was  filled 
with  marginal  references  to  Scripture  designed  to  support 

**John  Cotton  in  Magnolia,  Vol.  I,  p.  265,  as  quoted  in  Farrington,  ikid*, 
pp.  32-33. 

**John  Cotton  at  quoted  in  Farrington,  ibid. 
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its  ten  chapters  and  seventy-five  articles.  The  greneral  frame 
of  the  government  was  drawn  largely  from  the  colony’s 
charter,  but  nonetheless  supported  by  Scripture.  It  provided 
for  military  training,  taxation,  government  control  of  prices 
and  wages,  and  the  encouragement  of  fishing.  It  contained 
inheritance  laws,  laws  on  trespassing,  and  a  criminal  code 
drawn  almost  completely  from  the  Pentateuch.  The  language 
was  that  of  the  pastor's  study  rather  than  of  the  lawyer’s 
office. 

Chapter  I,  Article  3  contained  one  of  the  most  disputed 
provisions  of  the  entire  document.  It  provided  that  counsel¬ 
lors  “are  to  be  chosen  for  life,  unlesse  they  give  just  cause 
of  removall,  which  if  they  doe,  then  they  are  to  be  removed 
by  the  Generali  Court.”  Life  tenure  for  magistrates  had 
always  been  one  of  Cotton’s  favorite  ideas.**  It  had  once  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  he  would  have  his  wish  in  that  matter,  for 
earlier  that  same  year  on  the  7th  of  April,  1636  only  a  few 
months  before  the  draft  of  his  Model  the  General  Court  had 
ordered  that  a  certain  number  of  magistrates  be  chosen  for 
life.  Accordingly,  at  the  May  election  John  Winthrop  and 
Thomas  Dudley  were  chosen  counsellors  for  life.**  But  the 
matter  was  hardly  a  dead  issue  when  Cotton  submitted  his 
document  in  October,  and  the  idea  of  life  tenure  was  effec¬ 
tively  repudiated  at  the  time  a  new  chief  magistrate  was 
elected  later  that  same  year,  just  a  short  time  after  the 
Model  of  Moses  had  been  rejected.**  Yet,  despite  Mr.  Cotton’s 
ill  success  in  this  enterprise,  his  thinking  continued  to  be 
the  major  intellectual  force  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
for  many  years. 

Such  was  the  life  and  political  philosophy  of  John  Cotton, 
the  New  England  patriarch.  His  life  was  not  without  its 
mistakes;  his  philosophy  was  not  without  its  inconsistencies. 
In  evaluating  his  work  we  will  recognize  that  there  were 

**Sainuel  Eliot  Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony  (Boston  &  New 
York:  Houghton  Mufflin,  1930),  pp.  227-29. 

Winsor,  editor,  The  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  Vol.  I  (Boston: 
James  R.  Osgood,  1880),  p.  125. 

•‘Morison,  op.  cit.,  pp.  227-29. 
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times  when  he  apparently  thought  and  wrote  from  a  utili¬ 
tarian  motive.  He  was  oftentimes  called  upon  to  defend  a 
previous  position  in  open  controversy.  This  sort  of  utilitari¬ 
anism  undoubtedly  led  him  into  inconsistencies  and  contra¬ 
dictions  of  which  he  himself  may  have  been  only  vaguely,  or 
perhaps  not  at  all,  aware  at  the  time.  But  it  increases  the 
difficulty  which  the  modem  reader  encounters  in  trying  to 
interpret  him.  Such  inconsistency  is  probably  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  man  himself  never  integrated 
his  political  philosophy  into  a  logical  system.  He  wrote  it 
down  only  in  isolated  segments  as  the  necessity  of  the 
moment  or  the  implications  of  an  argument  might  dictate. 
These  difficulties  in  Cotton’s  system  can  be  detected  in  his 
doctrine  of  obedience  vs.  the  right  to  revolt,  in  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  trying  to  distinguish  civil  law  and  church  polity, 
in  his  defense  of  democratic  church  government  as  being 
aristocratic,  and  particularly  in  that  vaguely  defined  area  of 
church-state  cooperation.  We  cannot  refrain  from  acknowl¬ 
edging,  however,  that  for  a  man  to  whom  the  totality  of 
life  was  a  spiritual  matter  it  could  be  expected  that  sooner 
or  later  the  church  and  the  state  must  either  break  com¬ 
pletely,  or  become  confused. 

From  a  Christian  point  of  view  it  is  regrettable  that  Mr. 
Cotton’s  theocratic  experiment  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  with  it  was  not  blessed  with  more  success  than  it 
was.  But  here  again  we  must  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
attempt  to  set  up  a  Christian  commonwealth,  in  the  midst  of 
an  increasingly  unchristian  world,  and  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
fine  the  government  of  an  increasingly  large  percentage  of 
unregenerate  men  in  the  body  politic  to  the  authority  of 
redeemed  saints  would  lead  to  the  creation  of  logical  incon¬ 
sistencies  too  numerous  and  too  large  to  overcome  by  the 
means  of  human  wisdom. 

John  Cotton’s  contribution  to  political  thought  is  difficult 
to  evaluate.  Christians  today  are  living  in  the  midst  of  an 
antagonistic  world,  trying  to  keep  their  philosophy  alive, 
trying  to  prevent  a  contemporary  generation  of  naturalists. 
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skeptics,  pragmatists  and  relativists  who  have  long  since 
forgotten  the  theistic  presuppositions  of  John  Cotton  and 
men  like  him  from  squeezing  the  breath  out  of  their  Scrip¬ 
tural  system  of  thought.  Should  the  world  ever  again  return 
to  a  theistic  position,  which  seems  doubtful,  then  perhaps 
the  thinking  of  men  like  John  Cotton  will  take  on  new  im¬ 
portance.  But  for  the  present  we  must  acknowledge  that  he 
has  been  largely  forgotten  by  the  same  men  who  have  also 
largely  forgotten  God. 

In  the  light  of  history,  however,  we  must  certainly  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fact  that  John  Cotton’s  thinking  did  have  an 
impact  upon  the  whole  of  New  England  in  his  day.  And 
insofar  as  the  cradle  of  American  culture  has  in  turn  made 
its  influence  felt  over  the  whole  of  these  United  States,  we 
must  accord  to  the  New  England  patriarch  his  proper  place. 
John  Cotton — ^Puritan  divine,  minister  of  the  gospel,  teacher, 
thinker,  writer,  philosopher  and  controversialist,  the  man 
who  came  near  to  being  the  last  in  a  long  line  of  histonr’s 
theistic  political  thinkers — ^made  the  weight  of  his  wisdom 
felt  in  a  place  that  helped  to  form  the  nation  which  in  turn 
has  become  the  primary  power  of  today’s  world.  He  must  at 
least  be  given  a  quiet  philosopher’s  place  in  American  history. 

Cambridge,  Minnesota 


WILL  WE  KNOW  EACH  OTHER  IN  HEAVEN? 

By  N.  a.  Woychuk,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  1951) 

In  our  meditation  upon  the  life  in  heaven  we  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  two  common  errors.  First  we  must  avoid 
thinkin^r  of  life  in  heaven,  and  the  mode  of  existence 
experienced  by  those  who  are  there,  as  being  too  nearly  like 
the  life  on  earth.  For  if  we  consider  it  as  being  too  nearly 
analogous  to  our  present  life,  we  will  tend  to  degrade  the 
conception  of  heaven  by  earthly  and  unworthy  associations. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  avoid  the  opposite  extreme  of 
regarding  heaven  as  being  too  widely  distinguished  from  our 
earthly  mode  of  life.  By  rendering  the  conception  of  it  vague 
and  completely  different  from  our  life  on  earth  we  conse¬ 
quently  lose  interest  in  it,  and  its  characteristics  become 
feeble  and  too  much  unlike  life.  Either  of  these  extreme 
conceptions  regarding  the  life  in  heaven  will  destroy  its 
reality  and  significance.  And  so  as  we  proceed  with  our 
contemplation  of  that  which  from  every  viewpoint  is  real 
life,  we  seek  to  avoid  either  of  these  extremes  and  be 
guided  in  our  thought  by  God’s  Word  itself. 

As  a  result  of  our  study  of  the  life  in  heaven  thus  far 
a  very  reasonable  and  most  pertinent  question  arises.  Will 
we  know  each  other  in  heaven?  Some  might  wonder  how  such 
a  question  could  receive  an  answer.  Any  doubt  concerning 
this  could  have  occurred  only  to  someone  who  in  his  airy 
speculations  had  soared  beyond  the  range  of  reason,  common 
sense  and  Scripture.  Life  in  this  world  is  not  the  conclusion 
of  life.  Death  marks  not  the  end  of  our  experiences  of  life 
all  of  which  has  been  made  precious  to  us  as  a  result  of  its 
ties,  connections  and  associations.  The  grave  is  not  the  goal 
of  life.  In  the  sad  hour  when  our  loved  one  has  departed 
from  this  life  to  that  experience  beyond  the  grave  we  linger 
about  the  grave  of  the  departed,  and  the  hope  of  reunion  in 
a  brighter  and  purer  world  becomes  the  only  source  of  joy 
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to  us.  This  hope  animates  the  soul  and  strengthens  us  under 
the  oppressive  burden.  And  as  we  turn  away  from  the 
lifeless  form  so  cold  and  desolate,  and  as  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  that  eye  that  has  beamed  upon  us  with  warm  affection 
and  of  the  lips  that  uttered  those  words  of  love  and  kindness, 
we  instinctively  follow  them  to  the  regions  beyond  and  rejoice 
in  the  anticipation  of  ere  long  meeting  them  in  our  ever¬ 
lasting  home  and  the  society  of  the  blessed.  I  cannot  better 
convey  my  thought  here  than  by  quoting  the  heart-stirring 
words  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox — 

It  seemeth  such  a  little  way  to  me 
Across  to  that  strange  country,  the  Beyond. 

And  yet  not  strange,  for  it  has  grown  to  be 
The  home  of  those  of  whom  I  am  so  fond. 

They  make  it  familiar  and  most  dear. 

As  journeying  friends  bring  distant  regions  near. 

So  close  it  lies,  that  when  my  sight  is  clear 
I  think  I  almost  see  the  gleaming  strand. 

I  know  I  feel  those  who  have  gone  from  here 
Come  near  enough,  sometimes,  to  touch  my  hand. 

I  often  think,  but  for  our  veiled  eyes 
We  should  find  heaven  right  around  us  lies. 

I  cannot  make  it  seem  a  day  to  dread. 

When  from  this  dear  earth  I  shall  journey  out 
To  that  still  dearer  country  of  the  dead. 

And  join  the  lost  ones  so  long  dreamed  about. 

I  love  this  world ;  yet  shall  I  love  to  go 

And  meet  the  friends  who  wait  for  me,  I  know. 

I  never  stand  above  a  bier  and  see 
The  seal  of  death  set  on  some  well-loved  face. 

But  that  I  think :  One  more  to  welcome  me. 

When  I  shall  cross  the  intervening  space 
Between  this  land  and  that  one  **over  there,** 

One  more  to  make  the  strange  Beyond  seem  fair. 
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And  so  for  me  there  is  no  sting  to  death. 

And  so  the  grave  has  lost  its  victory. 

It  is  but  the  crossing — ^with  a  bated  breath. 

And  white,  set  face — ^a  little  strip  of  sea 
To  find  the  loved  ones  waiting  on  the  shore. 

More  beautiful,  more  precious  than  before.* 

Someone  has  suggested  as  an  objection  to  recognition  in 
heaven  the  fact  that  we  shall  all  be  changed.  And  indeed  it 
is  true  that  we  shall  be  different,  for  we  read  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians  15:51  **Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery;  we  shall  not 
all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed.’*  In  this  portion  of 
Scripture,  however,  the  apostle  Paul  explains  what  exactly 
will  be  involved.  The  body  which  is  sown  in  corruption  will 
be  raised  in  incorruption ;  sown  in  dishonor  it  will  be  raised 
in  glory;  sown  in  weakness  it  will  be  raised  in  power;  sown 
a  natural  body  it  will  be  raised  a  spiritual  body.  **As  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy  [Adam],  we  shall  also 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  [Christ].”  This  truth  cannot 
serve  as  a  hindrance  to  recognition  in  heaven,  but  rather  it 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  it. 

The  change  that  will  take  place  in  our  bodies  will  not  be 
such  as  to  hide  our  identification ;  it  will  be  an  amplification 
and  enlargement  of  all  our  faculties  and  powers.  The  change 
that  will  take  place  will  not  destroy  our  power  to  remember. 
On  this  earth  after  a  separation  from  our  friends  for  many 
years  during  which  time  they  have  passed  through  great 
changes,  and  when  we  see  them  again,  we  still  remember 
them.  In  heaven  our  capacities  for  memory  will  be  enlarged, 
and  thus  we  will  surely  remember  and  recognize  our  loved 
ones.  From  Scripture  we  know  that  there  is  memory  on  the 
other  shore,  for  it  was  said  to  Dives;  “Son,  remember.  .  .” 

The  change  taking  place  will  also  involve  a  tremendous 
increase  in  our  capacity  for  knowledge.  Today  we  have  hazy, 
dim  and  fragmentary  knowledge  of  things.  But  there  “we 
shall  know  even  as  also  we  are  known”  (1  Cor.  13:12).  In 


'Cited  by  F.  M.  Barton,  cit.,  p.  336. 
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this  life  we  are  endowed  with  characteristics  which  we  are 
to  cultivate  as  a  preparation  for  our  future  life,  where  they 
will  be  developed  to  a  hi^rher  perfection,  actually  like  those 
of  the  Son  of  God.  We  will  be  made  perfect  and  fully  capable 
of  remembering  and  recognizing  our  friends  as  well  as  made 
able  to  understand  ourselves  more  perfectly. 

Throughout  the  Old  Testament  we  find  many  allusions 
and  expressions  which  indicate  belief  in  heavenly  recognition. 
The  patriarchs  when  dying  spoke  of  being  gathered  unto 
their  people  or  unto  their  fathers,  in  addition  to  giving  the 
directions  for  burial  of  their  bodies.  Abraham  “gave  up  the 
ghost  and  died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.”  Isaac 
also  “gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people  being  old  and  full  of  days.”  Of  Jacob  it  is  said  “he 
yielded  up  the  ghost  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.” 
Moses  died  in  Mount  Nebo  and  no  man  has  been  able  to 
find  his  grave  until  this  day,  but  it  is  said  of  him  that  “he 
was  gathered  unto  his  people.”  Thus  all  the  patriarchs  passed 
away  from  the  scenes  of  earth,  one  after  another,  and  joined 
the  glorious  company  at  the  gates  of  their  everlasting  home. 
So  that  phrase  “gathered  unto  his  people”  refers,  as  we 
readily  see,  to  something  distinct  from  burial  of  the  body. 
That  rich  phrase  clearly  suggests  the  arrival  in  heaven,  a 
conscious  reception,  memory,  recognition  and  fellowship. 

David  the  psalmist  evidently  believed  in  a  heavenly  rec¬ 
ognition;  he  demonstrated  it  at  the  death  of  his  child  by 
saying  “But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast?  Can 
I  bring  him  back  again?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not 
return  to  me”  (2  Sam.  12:23).  The  father  was  full  of  confi¬ 
dence  that  he  would  meet  his  departed  child  once  more.  As 
he  looks  upon  that  cold  and  lifeless  body  he  lifts  up  his  head 
and  anticipates  the  moment  when  he  shall  again  hear  the 
child’s  voice,  receive  his  smiles  and  experience  his  love. 

As  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament  we  find  very  satis¬ 
factory  evidences  of  the  doctrine  of  heavenly  recognition. 
Christ,  in  all  His  instructions  to  the  disciples,  seems  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  friendships  and  earthly  ties  will  be 
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perpetuated  in  heaven.  In  the  scene  presented  by  the  mount 
of  Christ’s  transfiguration  we  have  a  miniature  picture  of 
His  coming  to  earth  in  order  to  reign  in  glory.  With  Christ 
appeared  also  Moses  and  Elijah.  We  have  the  record  of  this 
event  in  Luke  9:28-31.  All  that  were  present  on  the  mount 
are  represented  as  knowing  each  other.  Moses  died  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Elijah,  and  yet  here  they  are  together 
visiting  with  the  Lord  at  this  scene  of  glory.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  they  became  acquainted  with  one  another 
in  heaven  and  so  knew  each  other.  The  disciples,  although 
astonished  to  be  in  such  society,  recognized  intuitively  Moses 
and  Elijah  and  rejoiced  in  their  fellowship.  If  these  earthly 
men  Peter,  James  and  John  were  able  to  know  heavenly 
persons,  how  much  more  reasonable  it  is  to  expect  that  the 
heavenly  people  will  understand  and  know  each  other! 

In  Luke  16  we  have  the  incident  told  by  our  Lord  con¬ 
cerning  two  men  that  perished  and  went  to  their  respective 
places  after  death.  Lazarus  went  into  paradise  while  the 
rich  man  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  hell.  Verses  23-25  represent 
Abraham,  Lazarus  and  Dives  as  knowing  one  another  and 
remembering  the  things;  that  took  place  during  the  time  they 
were  upon  earth.  As  we  behold  these  various  Scriptures 
which  indicate  clearly  that  we  will  know  one  another  in 
heaven,  we  stop  to  refresh  ourselves  with  the  assurance  of 
the  fact  we  will  recognize  our  loved  ones  and  friends  above, 
and  of  the  fact  too  we  shall  then  understand  the  purpose  of 
all  the  things  which  God  in  wisdom  sends  our  way  now. 

When  the  Lord  was  about  to  leave  His  disciples  and 
depart  into  heaven  He  said :  **And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that 
where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also.  .  .  .  And  ye  now  therefore 
have  sorrow:  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall 
rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you”  (John  14:3; 
16:22).  In  these  words  Christ  implies  that  we  are  to  be 
together  and  know  one  another  in  the  next  world,  even  as 
we  are  together  and  know  one  another  in  the  present  one. 
Surely  then  we  can  tell  our  departing  loved  ones  with  confi- 
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dence  of  mind,  I  will  see  you  again  in  the  beautiful  home 
above. 

The  apostle  Paul  in  some  epistles  has  expressed  much 
assurance  of  the  fact  that  he  will  see  his  converts  in  heaven. 
To  the  saints  at  Thessalonica  he  wrote:  “For  what  is  our 
hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing?  Are  not  even  ye  in  the 
presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming?  For  ye 
are  our  glory  and  joy“  (1  Thess.  2:19-20).  He  may  not  see 
his  converts  on  earth  any  more,  but  he  expresses  confidence 
that  he  will  meet  them  and  know  them  in  heaven.  He  viewed 
his  absence  from  them  as  for  just  a  short  time  and  rejoiced 
in  anticipation  of  their  union,  reunion  and  communion 
above.  In  1  John  3:2  we  read  the  words  which  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  we  will  recognize  and  know  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Of  a  truth  we  will  be  most  glad  to  see  Him  who  is  our 
Savior.  Our  hearts  will  thrill  with  rejoicing  as  we  look  upon 
His  glorioua  person.  We  shall  then  know  the  One  who  died 
upon  Calvary’s  cross  in  our  place ;  also  we  shall  meet  all  those 
who  have  been  redeemed  from  their  sins  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb. 

As  we  ponder  life  in  heaven  and  the  fact  that  there  we 
shall  know  each  other  and  love  one  another  forever,  then 
we  realize  fully  the  significance  of  life  and  regard  it  as  a 
most  precious  possession.  In  the  words  of  Richard  Baxter, 
“I  must  confess  as  the  experience  of  my  soul  that  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  loving  my  friends  in  heaven  principally  kindles  my 
love  to  them  on  earth.  If  I  thought  that  I  should  never  know 
them  and,  consequently,  never  love  them  after  this  life  is 
ended,  I  should  in  reason  number  them  as  temporal  things 
and  love  them  as  such.  But  I  now  delight  to  converse  with 
my  pious  friends  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  I  shall  converse 
with  them  forever,  and  I  take  comfort  in  those  of  them  that 
are  dead  or  absent  as  believing  I  shall  shortly  meet  them  in 
heaven,  and  love  them  with  a  heavenly  love  that  shall  there 
be  perfected.”* 

An  innumerable  number  of  scholars,  Bible  expositors  and 
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students  of  the  Word  of  God  from  all  ages  have  expressed 
a  confident  hope  in  the  recognition  of  friends  and  loved  ones 
in  heaven.  Today  we  share  in  the  assurance  of  this  hope  and 
rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of  our  reunion  above  someday 
soon.  And  when  our  loved  one  departs  from  us  to  that  glad 
place  above,  we  despair  not  that  they  are  gone  forever  from 
us;  we  bid  them  not  Farewell  but  we  merely  say  Good  night, 
and  with  certainty  we  await  that  **glad  morning.”  Mr.  Sankey 
sang  the  following  anonymous  hymn  at  the  funeral  of 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon: 

Sleep  on,  beloved,  sleep  and  take  thy  rest. 

Lay  down  thy  head  upon  thy  Savior’s  breast. 

We  love  thee  well,  but  Jesus  loves  thee  best. 

Good  night! 

Calm  is  thy  slumber  as  an  infant’s  sleep; 

But  thou  shalt  wake  no  more  to  toil  and  weep. 

Thine  is  a  perfect  rest,  secure  and  deep. 

Good  night! 

Until  the  shadows  from  this  earth  are  cast. 

Until  He  gathers  in  His  sheaves  at  last. 

Until  the  twilight  gloom  be  over-past, 

Good  night! 

Until  the  Easter  glory  lights  the  skies, 

Until  the  dead  in  Jesus  shall  arise 

And  He  shall  come,  but  not  in  lowly  guise — 

Good  night! 

Until,  made  beautiful  by  love  divine. 

Thou  in  the  likeness  of  thy  Lord  shall  shine. 

And  He  shall  bring  that  golden  crown  of  thine — 
Good  night! 
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Only  Good  night,  beloved,  not  Farewell. 

A  little  while  and  all  His  saints  shall  dwell 
In  hallowed  union  indivisible. 

Good  night! 

Until  we  meet  again  before  His  throne, 

Clothed  in  the  spotless  robe  He  gives  His  own. 
Until  we  know  even  as  we  are  known — 

Good  night! 

Shreveport,  Louisiana 

(To  be  contirvued) 
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THE  LAST  WORLD  EMPIRE 
AND  ARMAGEDDON 
C.  I.  Scofield,  D.D. 

Editor’s  note :  By  special  request  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  putting 
back  into  print  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Scofield  at  the  second 
annual  Philadelphia  Bible  Conference.  These  prophetic  messages 
were  given  first  in  1914  after  World  War  I  had  begun,  and  appeared 
originally  in  a  Bible  study  magazine  then  being  published,  Serving 
and  Waiting.  The  series  was  entitled  “The  World  War  in  the  Light 
of  Prophecy,’*  while  lecture  four — here  reproduced — ^was  given  for  a 
subtitle  the  heading  “The  Great  Tribulation.’’ 

We  have  been  looking  together  at  the  Scriptures  con¬ 
cerning  **the  times  of  the  Gentiles,”  the  period  during  which 
earth  is  put  under  the  governmental  authority  of  the  Gentiles. 
It  is  still  running.  The  sign  is  still  present:  Jerusalem  is 
still  “trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles.”  The  whole  period 
may  be  regarded  as  a  testing  of  the  capacity  of  the  natural 
man  to  govern  himself  and  his  fellows.  We  are  witnessing  in 
the  present  World  War  the  final  demonstration  of  his  in¬ 
ability.  Every  resource  available  to  man  for  the  great  task 
of  organizing  humanity  into  the  social  order  and  establish¬ 
ing  peace  with  righteousness  has  been  tried.  The  answer  is 
the  war  of  wars.  So  far  from  restraining  in  any  effective 
fashion  the  bloodthirstiness  that  is  latent  in  humanity,  the 
Gentile  nations  have  succeeded  but  in  organizing  it,  in  or¬ 
ganizing  human  killing  on  a  prodigious  scale.  Then  we  have 
seen — ^through  the  prophetic  Word — ^what  events  we  may 
confidently  look  for  in  this  final  crash,  this  final  collapse  of 
a  civilization  based  on  force  and  ambition.  And  whether  in 
the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  whether  the  witness  be  Daniel 
the  prophet  or  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  apostle  Paul  or  the 
apostle  John,  there  is  one  uniform  testimony  that  certain 
events  are  coming  to  pass  and  that  certain  personages  are 
concerned  in  these  events. 
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First  of  all,  the  testimony  is  unanimous  that  durinsr  this 
dispensation  or  age  wars  will  not  cease.  Secondly,  the  testi¬ 
mony  is  unanimous  that  the  age  will  end  in  great  tribulation 
— a  time  of  unexampled,  unprecedented  anguish  on  this 
earth,  a  time  greater  in  the  respect  of  suifering  and  horror 
than  any  in  the  long  history  of  humanity.  And  we  have  the 
assurance  that  after  that  great  tribulation  there  will  never 
again  be  on  earth  a  time  like  it. 

Thirdly,  the  prophetic  witnesses  all  agree  that  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  great  tribulation  a  personage  will  rise  up 
ominous,  menacing,  terrible.  Daniel  calls  him  the  **little 
horn.”  Paul  calls  him  the  “man  of  sin”  or,  more  literally,  the 
“lawless  one.”  Christ  calls  him  the  “abomination  that  maketh 
desolate,”  quoting  from  Daniel.  John  calls  him  the  “beast  out 
of  the  sea.”  The  testimony  is  unanimous  that  in  the  end-time, 
when  this  personage  shall  be  manifest,  this  tribulation  shall 
exist  on  the  earth  under  him  and  in  connection  with  him. 

Fourthly,  the  organized  Gentile  kingdoms  covering  the 
sphere  anciently  ruled  by  Rome  will  be  ten  in  number.  This 
little  horn,  this  abomination,  this  beast,  this  man  of  sin  will 
appear  as  a  ruler — a  political  personage,  overcome  three  of 
the  ten  kings  and  become  the  head  of  a  federated  empire. 
This  very  solution  of  the  problem  of  reconstruction  after  the 
World  War  has  been  suggested  by  many  thoughtful  writers 
of  the  present  day. 

Fifth,  the  testimony  is  that  there  will  be  in  Jerusalem  a 
large  body  of  Jews  of  whom  a  remnant  will  have  turned  to 
Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah.  In  part  this  remnant  will  be 
going  throughout  the  world,  preaching  the  everlasting  gospel. 
It  is  an  unspeakable  relief  to  know  this;  it  is  the  one  ray  of 
light  that  breaks  through  the  darkness  of  that  awful  abyss 
of  suffering  and  despair  and  blood  called  the  great  tribula¬ 
tion,  that  God  will  triumph  through  grace  in  that  period  to 
the  conversion  of  an  innumerable  multitude  out  of  every 
nation  and  tribe  and  tongue  (Rev.  7:9-15). 

Sixth,  the  testimony  is  unanimous  that  a  glorious  appear¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  follows  immediately  after  the  tribula- 
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tion  of  those  days  and  a  judgment  from  Him,  not  of  the  dead 
that  sleep  in  the  earth  but  of  the  living  nations.  Nations 
are  creatures  of  time ;  but  a  nation  once  constructed,  aggre¬ 
gated  and  organized  is  held  to  a  corporate  responsibility.  As 
the  nations  are  creatures  of  time  and  do  not  exist  in  eternity 
they  must  be  judged  in  time,  and  that  is  the  very  first  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  returning  Lord.  *‘He  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations.” 

Seventh,  in  connection  with  this  manifestation  of  the  man 
of  sin,  the  little  horn,  the  last  emperor,  the  beast  out  of  the 
sea — and  with  this  great  tribulation,  there  is  revealed  a 
final  battle.  And  from  the  place  designated  in  Scripture  as 
the  battleground,  the  hill  and  valley  of  Megiddo  (which  we 
have  anglicized  into  Armageddon),  that  battle  has  come  to 
be  known  by  those  who  have  read  Scripture  in  a  kind  of 
indefinite  way  as  a  great  overthrow  of  things,  as  indeed  it 
is.  So  here  we  have  this  panorama  of  the  end-time.  This 
afternoon  I  want  to  study  with  you  the  great  tribulation  and 
Armageddon. 

Armageddon  is  the  last  event  in  the  great  tribulation,  not 
the  first;  and  we  will  first  consider  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
great  tribulation  a  time  of  unexampled  horror  on  this  earth. 
What  are  the  elements  in  that  cup  of  wrath?  Paul  in  the 
second  chapter  of  2  Thessalonians  gives  a  certain  order  of 
events.  The  Thessalonian  saints  had  been  disturbed.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  elements  of  wrath  were  at  work  that 
fitted  very  well  with  what  they  had  heard  about  the  great 
and  dreadful  Day  of  the  Lord.  They  had  been  taught  that 
they  would  be  delivered  before  that  Day,  and  now  it  seemed 
to  them  as  though  the  promise  had  failed.  So  2  Thessalonians 
was  written  to  put  them  right.  They  were  taught  by  Paul 
that  the  great  and  dreadful  Day  of  wrath,  the  Day  of  the 
Lord,  cannot  come  until  first  there  is  an  apostasy  in  the  pro¬ 
fessing  church,  a  falling  away  from  the  truth — not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  falling  away  from  the  name  or  profession  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The  apostates  will  call  themselves  Christian  but  deny  the 
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fundamental  truths  of  Christianity:  the  deity  and  humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  His  incarnation  through  the  virgin  birth, 
His  death  on  the  cross  as  efficacious  for  sin,  the  resurrection 
of  His  body,  and  His  return  in  that  body  to  the  glory  out  of 
which  He  came.  They  abound  already  and  we  are  urged  to 
call  them  Christians  and  have  some  fellowship  with  them, 
because  they  are  kind  and  generous  and  honorable  and  cul¬ 
tured.  Apostasy,  then,  does  not  mean  that  individuals  and 
churches  fall  away  from  the  profession  of  Christianity.  They 
forsake  its  truths.  The  Bible  is  no  longer  authority  for 
them.  The  supernatural  is  eliminated.  Everything  is  brought 
down  to  a  perfectly  natural  basis,  and  religion  consists  in 
being  as  good  as  you  can  and  nobody  is  lost.  That  is  apostasy. 

First,  then,  there  is  a  falling  away  and  then  shall  that 
man  of  sin,  that  lawless  one,  that  little  horn,  that  beast  out 
of  the  sea,  that  abomination  that  maketh  desolate,  be  revealed. 
First  the  apostasy  comes,  and  then  the  revelation  of  the  man 
of  sin.  But  there  is  a  hinderer  to  be  removed.  There  was,  and 
is,  a  “mystery  of  iniquity”  at  work  but  working  under  re¬ 
straint.  As  long  as  the  hinderer  remains  the  lawless  one  can¬ 
not  be  manifested.  Two  things  must  occur  before  the  man 
of  sin  can  appear:  there  must  come  an  apostasy  in  the  pro¬ 
fessing  church,  and  the  mighty  power  that  hinders  the  full 
working  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity  must  be  removed.  In  other 
words,  Satan,  the  prince  and  god  of  this  world — ^mystery  of 
iniquity,  is  conducting  his  kingdom  of  pride,  ambition,  ava¬ 
rice  and  godless  pleasure  under  a  certain  restraint.  The 
world  has  never  yet  seen  a  full  manifestation  of  Satan’s 
world-kingdom. 

Who  is  the  hinderer?  You  can  find  no  other  power  ade¬ 
quate  to  that  task  but  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  church. 
Civil  government  cannot  be  the  restraint,  for  it  is  these 
who  are  doing  the  killing  on  those  battlefields  over  yonder. 
No,  the  only  power  adequate  to  this  task  is  the  mighty 
Spirit  of  God  in  individual  believers  and,  corporately,  in  the 
church.  Not  till  the  Holy  Spirit  as  embodied  in  the  church  is 
removed  can  the  lawless  one  be  manifested.  But  when  the 
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hinderer  is  taken  away  by  the  removal  of  the  true  church, 
'‘then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed.”  Can  we  have  a  great 
tribulation  without  the  lawless  one,  without  the  beast?  No. 
It  is  his  presence  that  forms  one  of  the  terrible  elements  of 
that  awful  time.  There  can  be  no  tribulation  without  the 
beast,  the  lawless  one;  no  lawless  one  until  an  apostasy  has 
come  in  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  embodied  in  the  church, 
has  been  taken  away.  What  must  be  fulfiiled  before  that 
taking  away?  No  predicted  thing.  There  is  nothing  revealed 
that  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  church  is  taken.  But  when 
the  church  is  removed  the  lawless  one  comes,  and  with  him 
the  great  tribulation. 

What  is  the  great  tribulation?  I  am  going  to  read  from 
the  Revelation.  Let  us  remember  as  I  begin  reading  what  our 
quest  is.  We  are  seeking  to  find  out  the  ingredients  in  that 
cup  of  wrath.  What  is  it,  then  present,  that  makes  that  time 
the  time  of  unexampled  horror  and  suffering  on  this  earth? 
In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Revelation  we  have  a  kind  of 
summary  of  the  factors  that  enter  into  that  time  of  trouble. 
In  subsequent  chapters  of  the  Revelation  the  detail  is  taken 
up,  but  I  think  we  have  it  broadly  outlined  in  the  sixth 
chapter. 

You  will  remember  of  course  the  structure  of  the  Revela¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  chapter  we  have  the  Patmos  vision  and 
John  bears  witness  to  it.  In  the  second  and  third  chapters 
we  have  pictured  the  actual  condition  then  existing  in  seven 
selected  churches  in  Asia,  and  these  give  a  foreview  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  church  on  earth.  In  Ephesus  first  love 
has  been  lost,  in  Smyrna  the  great  persecutions  are  indicated, 
in  Pergamos  the  church  has  settled  down  in  the  world,  in 
Thyatira  (which  answers  to  papal  Rome)  there  is  a  remnant 
of  real  believers.  With  many  superstitions  some  of  them 
have  believed.  They  have  got  hold  of  the  essential  truth 
lying  back  of  their  creeds,  and  to  them  is  given  His  precious 
promise  “I  will  give  thee  the  morning  star.”  Philadelphia 
gives  the  characteristics  of  true  Christians  at  the  end  of 
the  church  period,  in  whatever  sect  they  may  be  found.  They 
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are  characterized  by  “a  little  strength,”  by  having  “kept 
his  word”  and  by  having  refused  to  “deny  his  name.”  And 
to  them  is  given  the  promise  that  they  shall  be  kept  out  of 
“the  hour  of  temptation  which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world.” 
Then  there  is  the  mass  of  Christian  profession  set  forth  in 
Laodicea,  “rich  and  increased  with  goods,”  marked  by  a 
shallow  optimism,  “marching  grandly  on  to  the  conquest  of 
the  world  for  Christ.”  “And  knoweth  not  that  thou  art 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked.” 
That  form  of  apostate  Christianity— confident,  self-satisfied — 
is  spued  out  of  His  mouth. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  John  is  translated  to  heaven  and 
the  point  of  view  changes.  Henceforth  he  looks  down  from 
heaven  upon  that  which  passes  on  the  earth.  There  follows 
a  worship  scene.  John  sees  and  hears  all  that  occurs.  There 
are  angels,  the  elders  (representing  the  church)  and  a  sealed 
book  that  no  man  could  unseal  save  the  Son  of  God  Himself. 
He  begins  to  open  the  seals,  and  as  He  opens  them  something 
occurs  here  on  the  earth.  That  is  in  the  sixth  chapter :  “And 
I  saw  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  seals,  and  I  heard, 
as  it  were  the  noise  of  thunder,  one  of  the  four  living  crea¬ 
tures  sa3ring.  Come”  [not.  Come  and  see,  but  Come].  And  I 
saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse  [symbol  of  peace] :  and  he  that 
sat  on  him  had  a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him :  and 
he  went  forth  conquering,  and  to  conquer.”  I  believe  we  have 
there  the  first  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  beast. 

“And  when  he  had  opened  the  second  seal,  I  heard  the 
second  beast  say.  Come  and  see.  And  there  went  out  another 
horse  that  was  red:  and  power  was  given  to  him  that  sat 
thereon  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  that  they  should 
kill  one  another:  and  there  was  given  unto  him  a  great 
sword.  And  when  he  opened  the  third  seal,  I  heard  the  third 
beast  say.  Come  and  see.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  black  horse; 
and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand. 
And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  four  beasts  say,  A 
measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three  measures  of  barley 
for  a  penny;  and  see  thou  hurt  not  the  oil  and  the  wine.  And 
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when  he  had  opened  the  fourth  seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
fourth  beast  say,  Come  and  see.  And  I  looked,  and  behold 
a  pale  horse :  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and 
Hell  followed  with  him.  And  power  was  given  unto  them  over 
the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and  with 
hunger,  and  with  death,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth.” 
The  symbols  have  been  used  elsewhere  in  Scripture  and  so 
have  acquired  definite  meanings — meanings  which  the  context 
here  confirms :  war,  famine,  pestilence. 

**And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God, 
and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held:  and  they  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  saying.  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth?  And  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of 
them;  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet 
for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellowservants  also  and  their 
brethren,  that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be 
fulfilled.  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal, 
and,  lo,  there  was  a  great  earthquake.”  In  prophetic  symbol 
an  earthquake  is  in  the  social  order  just  what  it  is  in  nature. 
It  is  an  upheaval  from  beneath.  There  was  an  ^'earthquake” 
after  the  Bourbon  monarchy  was  overthrown  in  France,  and 
history  calls  it  the  “Terror.”  The  lower  stratum  of  the  social 
order  surged  up  and  produced  anarchy.  There  have  been 
awful  despotisms,  but  no  despotism  is  as  bad  as  anarchy.  The 
worst  government  that  ever  was  is  better  than  no  govern¬ 
ment  at  all. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  result,  for  the  verses  which  follow 
tell  us  what  the  condition  of  humanity  is  after  these  seals 
have  been  opened  and  these  things  have  come  to  pass.  “And 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich  men, 
and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  every 
bondman,  and  every  free  man,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and 
in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains;  and  said  to  the  mountains 
and  rocks.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb:  for 
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the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come;  and  who  shall  be  able 
to  stand?” 

But  these  things — ^war,  famine,  pestilence  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  all  government — are  but  “the  beginning  of  sorrows” 
(Matt.  24:8).  The  seventh  chapter  is  parenthetic  and  con¬ 
cerns  the  saved  out  of  the  great  tribulation.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  instance  of  the  grace  and  power  of  God  that  out  of  that 
awful  time  so  great  a  multitude  will  be  saved.  But  with  the 
opening  of  the  seventh  seal  the  altar  fire  of  God’s  wrath  is 
cast  into  the  earth  (Rev.  8:5)  and  the  trumpet  judgments 
begin.  With  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet  the  abyss  is 
opened  and  demons  swarm  forth  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  Chapter  10  is  again  a  parenthesis.  In  chapter  11 
there  is  again  a  testimony  for  God — ^that  of  the  “two  wit¬ 
nesses.”  But  now  there  is  no  response  of  faith.  How  evident 
that  the  church  is  not  in  the  scene !  Forty-two  months  remain 
of  “the  times  of  the  Gentiles”  (Luke  21:24;  Rev.  11:2).  In 
chapter  16  the  darkness  deepens.  The  vial  or  “bowl”  judg¬ 
ments  begin.  These  are  distinctly  said  to  be  “the  vials  of  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  the  earth”  (Rev.  16:1).  How  impossible 
that  the  true  church,  which  is  “not  appointed  unto  wrath” 
(1  Thess.  5:9),  should  now  be  on  the  earth!  But  is  there  not 
a  church  on  earth  at  this  time?  Yes,  “Babylon,”  that  unholy 
“confusion”  of  all  forms  of  apostate  Christianity.  And  now 
Babylon  is  destroyed. 

And  now  Armageddon  draws  nigh.  In  chapter  19  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb  takes  place  in  heaven,  and  then  the 
armies  of  heaven — ^led  by  “the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords” — descend.  The  Lord  comes  to  earth  as,  before  the 
tribulation.  He  descended  into  “the  air”  to  receive  the  true 
church  unto  Himself  (1  Thess.  4:14-17).  Armageddon  fol¬ 
lows  (Rev.  19:11-21:  see  Zech.  14:2;  Isa.  63:1-6). 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  PROPHET  JONAH  AND  HIS  MESSAGE 

By  Gerald  B.  Stanton,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  AprU-June  Number,  1951) 

Jonah  as  a  type  of  Israel.  Almost  as  amazing:  as  the 
Messianic  typology  of  Jonah  is  the  way  in  which  the  prophet 
and  his  experiences  correspond  to  the  total  history  of  the 
Jewish  people.  This  latter  fact  is  often  recogrnized  by  the 
Jews  themselves.  In  fact,  in  the  synagogue  ritual  the  book  of 
Jonah  is  the  Scripture  passage  which  is  always  read  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  “Years  ago  the  Editor  of  ‘Our  Hope* 
asked  an  old  orthodox  Jew  why  this  prophecy  should  be  read 
on  the  great  day  of  prayer  and  fasting.  The  reply  was  reveal¬ 
ing.  ‘We  are,*  said  the  aged  Jew,  ‘the  Jonah.*  There  is  real 
truth  in  this  statement.  Among  all  nations  of  the  world  only 
the  Jews,  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  position  and  unique 
experience,  stand  out  as  the  Jonah  nation.**** 

Note  the  following  similarities:  (1)  Called.  Even  as 
Jonah  was  commissioned  to  serve  God  and  carry  His  mes¬ 
sage  to  a  Gentile  nation,  so  God  chose  the  Jewish  nation  to 
represent  Him  and  bear  His  message  on  earth.  To  Abraham 
God  said,  “I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will 
bless  thee.  .  .and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing  [literally:  and  be 
thou  a  blessing].**  Through  Abraham  and  his  seed  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  (Gen.  12:2-3).  Al¬ 
though  in  a  large  sense  this  has  been  fulfilled  (see  Rom.  9: 
4-6),  the  Jews  were  never  fully  obedient  in  carrying  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  God  to  pagan  nations.  Rather,  they  fied  from  this 
calling  and  corrupted  their  calling  by  giving  themselves  over 
to  pagan  idols. 

(2)  Disobedient.  Israel  became  apostate,  and  like  Jonah 
departed  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  (3)  In  trouble. 
Disobedience  to  God  is  always  followed  by  disaster.  Storm 
after  storm  has  broken  over  the  nation  Israel  since  the 
days  of  their  departure  from  God  and  rejection  of  the 

‘*A.  C.  Gaebelein,  “The  Annotated  Bible,  V,  163,  quoted  by  Frank  E. 

Gaebelein,  op.  ciu,  p.  141. 
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Messiah,  His  anointed.  The  sea,  in  Scripture,  is  typical  of 
the  nations  (Isa.  57:20-21)  and  in  the  restless  lap  of  the 
nations  for  these  hundreds  of  years  the  Jew  has  been  tossed 
to  and  fro,  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  man  with¬ 
out  a  country  (Deut.  28:64-67).  (4)  Identified.  In  spite  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  given,  Jonah  1:9  remains  one 
of  the  clearest  confessions  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament: 
‘T  am  a  Hebrew;  and  I  fear  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven, 
which  hath  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land.”  Even  in  apostasy, 
the  Jew  recognizes  his  nationality  and  distinct  relationship 
to  God.  Though  a  citizen  of  many  nations,  he  has  never  lost 
his  identity  as  a  Hebrew. 

(6)  Cast  overboard.  The  Jew  has  been  cast  away,  but 
not  forever  (Rom.  11:25-26).  His  tree  has  been  cut  off, 
but  will  once  again  spring  forth  and  flourish  (Rom.  11:11- 
24).  (6)  Gentiles  saved.  Even  as  the  mariners  of  Jonah 
1:16  turned  to  Jonah’s  God,  sacrificing  unto  Him  and 
making  vows,  so  also  by  the  displacing  of  the  Jew  salva¬ 
tion  has  come  to  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  11:11).  (7)  Preserved. 
Jonah  was  safer  inside  the  sea  monster  under  the  direct 
care  of  God  than  he  was  down  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the 
ship,  asleep  but  fleeing  from  God’s  command.  The  Jews 
today  are  swallowed  up,  yet  preserved.  Even  though  theirs  is 
a  “living  grave  amid  the  troubled  nations,’”*  God  knows 
just  where  they  are  and  has  His  hand  upon  them.  Through 
the  years,  the  Jew  has  been  God’s  standing  miracle. 

(8)  Never  digested.  As  he  has  been  suggested,  the  waters 
have  overwhelmed  the  Jew  (Rev.  17:15)  and  the  nations 
have  swallowed  him  up,  but  the  Jew  has  never  been  completely 
absorbed.  He  has  been  distressed,  but  never  digested.  He  cries 
out  under  his  burden,  but  does  not  perish  because  of  it.  It 
has  been  proposed  that  Jonah  actually  died  during  the  three 
days  of  his  imprisonment,  in  order  to  be  a  true  type  of 
Christ.  The  text  does  not  support  this  view,  for  it  was  not 
until  the  third  day  that  Jonah  repented  and  prayed.  A  type 
does  not  need  to  follow  exactly  in  every  detail;  and  it  must 


'*F.  £.  Gaebelein,  op.  cit.,  p.  142. 
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be  remembered  that  Jonah  is  a  tjrpe,  not  so  much  of  the  death 
of  Christ  as  of  His  resurrection.  If  Jonah  had  died  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish,  it  would  have  broken  the  type  of  the  national 
preservation  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Jews  have  perplexed 
the  nations:  they  have  been  persecuted,  scattered  and  slain, 
but  never  absorbed. 

(9)  Recommissioned.  When  Jonah  repented,  he  was  re¬ 
leased  from  his  prison  and  recommissioned  to  do  the  work 
from  which  he  had  but  recently  fled.  He  embarked  imme¬ 
diately  upon  his  God-ordered  mission.  In  direct  response 
to  his  preaching,  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  repented  and 
were  spared  from  impending  judgment.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  nation  Israel  is  restored  to  her  place  of  blessing 
and  service  multitudes  will  turn  to  God  under  the  influence 
of  her  testimony.  “Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  In 
those  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  ten  men  shall  take 
hold  of  all  languages  of  the  nations,  even  shall  take  hold  of 
the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying.  We  will  go  with  you : 
for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you”  (Zech.  8:23.  Cf. 
Hosea  3:4-5;  Deut.  30:1-8;  Acts  15:15-17;  Micah  4:2-8).  For 
Israel,  God  has  covenanted  a  spiritual  resurrection  and  a 
national  restoration.  Now  a  nation  “scattered  abroad”  (Neh. 
1:8),  but  some  day  in  their  “fulness”  (Rom.  11:12,  15)  a 
nation  recommissioned  and  restored. 

III.  THE  PERSONAL  APPLICATION 

The  Bible  was  ever  intended  to  be  a  personal  message  to 
those  who  peruse  its  pages.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask,  “How 
does  this  book  reveal  the  Messiah?”  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
“How  God  is  dealing  with  His  nation,  Israel!”  Our  examina¬ 
tion  is  not  complete — indeed,  it  is  hardly  begun  until  we  ask 
reverently,  “What  is  God's  message  here  for  me?” 

One  does  not  read  far  into  the  book  of  Jonah  before  he 
sees  God’s  servant  profiting  by  his  strange  experiences.  We 
see  the  development  of  his  character,  the  changing  of  his 
conduct,  and  his  tremendous  growth  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  ways.  Likewise  we  are  challenged  to  walk  with 
God  and  do  His  bidding.  As  we  seek  now  the  personal  appli- 
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cation  of  this  Old  Testament  prophecy,  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  Jonah’s  lessons  and  profiting  from  his 
mistakes.  *'We  must  profit  from  the  mistakes  of  others.  No 
man  can  possibly  live  long  enough  to  make  them  all  himself.” 
The  growth  of  his  own  character  was  obvious,  for  Jonah 
felt  the  hand  of  God  upon  him  and  talked  with  his  Lord. 
The  following  comments  deal  with  that  character  develop¬ 
ment,  and  with  ways  suggested  in  which  we  may  “grow  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ”  (II  Pet.  3:18).  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  verses 
of  the  text  are  referred  to  by  number  and  not  reproduced 
in  whole.  Therefore  the  reader  will  profit  the  most  if  he  will 
first  read  the  Scripture,  and  prayerfully  seek  for  himself 
the  personal  blessing  and  exhortation  to  be  found  in  this 
book. 

Chapter  I  (V.  1).  Jonah  was  a  prophet  of  God  and  was 
walking  in  communion  with  his  Lord.  At  least  he  was  close 
enough  to  hear  Him  when  He  spoke.  Some  church  members 
possibly  wonder  why  they  never  hear  the  “still  small  voice” 
of  God  (I  Kings  19:12),  when  they  must  not  be  walking 
in  close  enough  fellowship  with  Him  to  hear  Him  speak. 
Jonah  was  godly  at  heart,  and  no  doubt  was  active  as  a 
prophet  in  Israel. 

(V.  2).  The  commission  was  now  “Arise  and  go,”  even  as 
we  have  the  great  commission  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel.”  First  Christ  says,  “Come  unto  me,” 
and  then  after  we  are  saved  the  command  is  “Go  ye.”  What 
is  our  Nineveh?  Not  every  place  of  service  God  appoints  is 
easy;  nor  is  the  gospel  we  bear  without  the  aspect  of  warning 
(II  Cor.  5:11a).  No  doubt  Jonah  was  most  familiar  with  the 
wickedness  of  Nineveh,  for  he  gives  no  elaboration  upon  it 
Possibly  (by  inclination)  Jonah  was  a  meek  man,  even  as 
Moses  (Ex.  3:11,  13;  4:10).  Yet  God  ordered  him  to  cry 
against  that  wicked  city.  The  Lord  has  left  us  on  earth  for 
a  purpose:  “Go  and  cry!”  (cf.  II  Cor.  6:20). 

(V.  3).  “But  Jonah”  introduces  Jonah’s  alternate  plan: 
he  fled  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  must  remember  that 
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Nineveh  was  Israel’s  most  bitter  enemy,  full  of  brutality 
and  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  her  enemies.  Jonah 
was  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  prophet.  He  has  no  message  for 
this  people,  and  so  he  fled.  He  was  commissioned  but  dis¬ 
obedient.  However,  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  rebuking 
Jonah.  He  was  a  zealous  Israelite,  and  surely  this  was  the 
strangest  and  most  difficult  commission  ever  given  to  an 
Old  Testament  prophet.  Nor  was  he  to  denounce  Nineveh 
from  the  comparative  safety  of  his  own  people  and  land, 
but  was  told  to  proclaim  his  message  face  to  face  with  the 
heathen  within  their  own  city.  Besides,  it  is  evident  that 
Jonah  did  not  flee  through  fear.  He  had  no  fear  for  the 
tempest  nor  at  the  prospect  of  being  cast  into  the  sea.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  the  prophet  had  made  a  great  and  final 
decision.  He  tried  to  renounce  his  commission  as  a  prophet. 
This  explains  his  later  decision  *T  will  pay  that  that  I  have 
vowed,”  and  his  recommission  by  God.  Jonah  tried  to  be 
through  with  God,  but  God  was  not  through  with  Jonah. 

He  fled  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Foolish  man!  He 
should  have  remembered  the  psalm  of  David,  for  no  doubt  it 
was  familiar  to  him:  “Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?.  .  .If  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me”  (Ps.  139:7-12).  He  neverthless  was  an 
honest  man.  He  was  no  stowaway.  He  is  careful  to  tell  us 
“he  paid  the  fare  thereof,”  though  it  must  have  been  a  great 
sum  of  money  for  such  a  journey.  There  was  no  refund 
when  the  journey  was  cut  short.  It  is  always  costly  to  run 
from  God,  and  “the  wages  of  sin  is  death.”  Notice  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  word  “down.”  He  went  down  to  Joppa ;  down  into 
the  ship,  down  into  the  sides  of  the  ship  (v.  6) ;  then  later, 
down  into  the  sea,  and  down  into  the  belly  of  the  great  fish. 
The  path  of  one  who  runs  from  God  is  always  down.  “When 
there  is  no  hill  to  climb,  the  Christian  is  on  the  wrong  road.” 

(V.  4).  Already  Jonah  is  finding  how  impossible  it  is  to 
run  from  the  Lord.  Supernatural  influences  are  at  work.  He 
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is  followed  by  a  great  tempest,  s3rmbolic  of  divine  displeasure 
against  sin.  Later  he  will  be  followed  by  the  captain’s 
summons,  by  the  casting  of  lots,  and  by  the  great  fish.  God’s 
hand  is  always  placed  upon  His  own  when  they  depart  from 
Him  (Ps.  32:3-5).  “Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares, 
fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest:  this  shall  be 
the  portion  of  their  cup”  (Ps.  11:6).  Yet  is  justice  always 
tempered  with  mercy:  “Know  therefore  that  God  exacteth 
of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquity  deserveth”  (Job  11:6).  God’s 
hand  is  likewise  upon  Christians  when  they  sin.  He  deals 
with  it,  and  sometimes  uses  natural  causes  to  punish  us  and 
turn  us  back. 

(V.  5).  His  disobedience  endangers  the  lives  of  others. 
This  is  an  important  and  neglected  truth.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  we  are  our  brother’s  keeper,  and  when  we  fail 
God  we  fail  those  to  whom  we  should  witness  and  those  to 
whom  our  lives  should  be  a  benediction  (Ezek.  3:17-18). 
God  said  “Go  and  cry,”  but  instead  we  find  Jonah  gone 
“down  into  the  sides  of  the  ship.  .  .fast  asleep.”  This  reflects 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  majority  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  today — “fast  asleep.”  Meanwhile  God  warns  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  day,  “it  is  high  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep”  (Rom.  13:11;  cf.  I  Thes.  5:6;  Mark 
13:35-36). 

(V.  6).  Sometimes  the  ungodly  are  the  first  to  realize  their 
peril ;  they  may  come  to  the  believer,  crying  for  help.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  true  when  they  are  brought  into  the  place  of 
physical  danger.  (Vs.  8-9).  Before  their  questioning,  Jonah 
confesses.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  God  or  of  his  people: 
“I  am  a  Hebrew;  and  I  fear  the  Lord.”  In  spite  of  his  dis¬ 
obedience  he  is  a  faithful  witness  in  the  presence  of  unbe¬ 
lievers  (contrast  Peter,  Mt.  26:69-75).  (V.  10).  “Why  hast 
thou  done  this?”  The  mariners  accuse  the  one  who  has 
knowingly  brought  this  danger  and  misfortune  upon  them. 
What  will  men  say  of  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  as  they 
accuse  us  of  not  being  obedient  to  our  God  and  to  His  call 
of  service?  (V.  11).  The  unsaved  are  always  looking  for  a 
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human  way  out.  They  seek  to  do  something.  Theirs  is  always 
a  doctrine  of  salvation  by  works,  not  seeing  their  awful 
inability  or  reckoning  upon  what  God  will  do  (cf.  John  6 :28 ; 
Rom.  4:5;  Titus  3:5). 

(V.  12).  Here  Jonah  reveals  his  inner  honesty  and 
bravery.  He  writes  boldly,  and  bluntly  as  well,  of  his  own 
faults.  He  tells  of  his  stubbornness,  his  wayward  conduct 
before  God.  He  does  not  gloss  over  the  record.  He  offers  no 
motive — no  excuses;  nor  does  he  complain.  He  faced  the 
wrath  of  God  when  he  fled  from  His  presence  and  here  he 
stands,  “a  resolute  man,  bravely  facing  the  sentence  of 
death.” 

(Vs.  13-14).  Now  again  is  reflected  the  helplessness  of 
unsaved  men.  Human  effort  is  not  the  answer:  they  could 
not  bring  the  ship  to  land.  At  first  they  were  more  occupied 
with  personal  safety  than  with  seeking  God's  will,  but 
finally  in  their  utter  helplessness  they  cry  to  Jonah's  God. 
(V.  15).  Here  Jonah  appears  in  his  extremity.  God  is  dealing 
with  his  sin,  but  yet  there  is  no  repentance.  He  is  cast  forth 
into  the  sea  and  the  path  from  God  is  still  down.  However, 
the  mariners  were  saved  even  as  we,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
another.  (V.  16).  Sometimes  it  is  the  wrath  of  God  which  is 
most  effective  in  bringing  men  to  repentance. 

(V.  17).  The  Lord  had  not  only  caught  up  with  Jonah;  He 
had  gone  ahead  and  prepared  the  way,  in  the  form  of  a  great 
fish  which  swallowed  up  the  backslidden  prophet.  Yet  Jonah 
was  safe  even  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  for  the  Lord's  hand 
was  upon  him.  ”Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with 
me''  (Psalm  23:4). 

Chapter  II  (V.  1).  We  see  reflected  here  one  of  Jonah's 
cardinal  characteristics:  he  was  obstinate.  He  waited  three 
days  and  three  nights  before  he  would  call  upon  God.  In 
that  Stygian  darkness  each  hour  must  have  passed  as  slowly 
as  a  night — ^yet  he  waited.  Most  of  us  would  have  cried  out 
for  pardon  in  the  first  three  minutes.  Yet,  when  finally  he 
does  pray,  there  is  no  complaint  or  calling  upon  God  to 
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deliver.  Here  is  prayer  that  is  broader  than  petition.  It  is 
praise,  penitence,  confession.  The  thing  that  God  seeks  is 
acknowledgement  of  sin.  What  is  our  reaction  when  God 
punishes  our  backslidings?  We  must  ever  claim  the  promise 
of  1  John  1:9:  *Tf  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unright¬ 
eousness.”  (V.  2).  Jonah  knew  the  Scriptures,  using  them  in 
his  prayer.  This  is  a  helpful  hint  for  the  prayer  life  of  the 
Christian.  As  he  prays  he  expresses  faith,  not  fear,  and 
reminds  us  that  no  matter  how  deep  the  testing  we  can 
immediately  reach  God  through  prayer.  The  deep  waters 
and  the  dairk  prison  are  no  obstacles  to  God,  if  our  souls 
cry  out  to  Him. 

(Vs.  3-4).  ”Thou  hadst  cast  me  into  the  deep.  .  .1  am 
cast  out  of  thy  sight.”  He  ignores  the  instrumentality  of  the 
storm  and  of  the  sailors,  and  takes  his  discipline  as  directly 
from  God.  He  is  “cast  out”  as  to  service,  but  not  in  his 
personal  relationship  to  God,  because  he  still  has  the  privilege 
of  looking  again  “toward  thy  holy  temple.”  This  recalls  the 
promise  of  I  Kings  8:29-30:  “Hearken  thou  to  the  supplica¬ 
tion  of  thy  servant,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  when  they  shall 
pray  toward  this  place :  and  hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling 
place:  and  when  thou  hearest,  forgive.” 

(V.  6).  Here  again  is  Jonah  in  his  helplessness.  How  vain 
to  flee  from  God !  Now  he  is  utterly  dependent  upon  the  One 
he  tried  to  leave  behind.  He  finds  himself  in  the  place  of 
death  and  is  thrust  upon  God’s  mercy.  Yet  even  here  the 
Lord  is  able  to  redeem  his  life  from  corruption.  (V.  7).  His 
predicament  causes  him  to  faint,  but  in  his  distress  he  re¬ 
members  the  Lord  and  has  this  assurance:  “my  prayer  came 
in  unto  thee,  into  thine  holy  temple.”  Jonah’s  spiritual  life 
is  returning;  his  character  is  developing.  He  has  become  a 
man  of  prayer,  and  fainting  has  given  way  to  faith.  How 
often  we  remember  the  Lord  only  when  we  have  no  other 
resource.  He  wants  our  worship,  our  prayer  and  our  praise 
during  the  time  of  prosperity  as  well  as  of  adversity.  Let 
us  not  wait  until  we  come  to  “wit’s-end  corner”  to  turn 
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aside  and  speak  to  God.  (Vs.  8-9).  Jonah  lays  his  finger  on 
the  root  of  these  difficulties  and  then  renders  up  to  God  a 
sacrifice  which  is  always  acceptable  to  Him:  the  voice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  (Heb.  13:15).  '*The  sacrifices  of 
God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
God,  thou  wilt  not  despise’*  (Ps.  51:16-17). 

Prayer  leads  to  heart-searching;  so  we  find  Jonah  medi¬ 
tating  upon  his  earlier  promise  to  God  and  promising  to 
pay  that  which  he  had  vowed  to  the  Lord.  When  first  called 
to  the  prophetic  ministry,  he  had  solemnly  promised  to  do 
the  Lord’s  bidding  and  to  bear  His  message.  In  the  depths 
of  the  sea  and  the  belly  of  the  sea  monster  he  mends  his 
broken  promises.  He  has  become  a  man  of  integrity.  We  have 
here  another  vital  and  sadly  neglected  truth.  Do  not  give 
empty  promises  unto  the  Lord.  He  will  require  full  payment 
and  keep  you  to  your  word.  How  carelessly  some  throw  upon 
the  altar  of  dedication  the  sacred  vow  of  service,  only  to  go 
their  way  and  forget  their  vow : 

’*ril  go  where  you  want  me  to  go,  dear  Lord; 

I’ll  be  what  you  want  me  to  be.” 

How  easy  it  is  to  lie  to  God,  just  because  the  words  are  set 
to  music.  “When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 
thou  shalt  not  be  slack  to  pay  it:  for  the  Lord  thy  God  will 
surely  require  it  of  thee;  and  it  would  be  sin  in  thee” 
(Deut.  23:21).  “When  thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  God,  defer 
not  to  pay  it;  for  he  hath  no  pleasure  in  fools;  pay  that 
which  thou  hast  vowed”  (Eccl.  5:4).  “Thou.  .  .shalt  perform 
unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths”  (Mt.  5:33;  cf.  Ps.  76:11). 

Thus  chapter  two  ends  as  did  chapter  one — with  the 
making  of  vows,  the  mariners  in  the  ship,  the  prophet  in  the 
fish.  However,  Jonah  keeps  going  until  he  turns  from  the 
contemplation  of  himself  to  a  new  view  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  at  which  he  cried  “Salvation  is  of  the  Lord.” 
(V.  10).  He  has  regained  his  perspective  and  clarified  his 
message.  Because  God  wants  to  use  us  even  more  than  we 
want  to  be  used,  his  deliverance  is  immediate.  Jonah  received 
a  ride  back  home  in  a  “salt-water  taxi”  and  came  out 
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preaching.  So  God  disciplines  and  trains  for  His  work  those 
He  would  use. 

Doubtless  the  question  is  in  order,  Wliy  the  fish?  Why  this 
additional  miracle  which  has  caused  so  much  controversy 
and  unbelief,  when  Gk>d  could  have  used  the  tempest  to  blow 
the  ship  and  Jonah  back  to  the  same  shore?  Why  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  a  monster  of  the  deep?  The  answer  is 
that  the  Jews  are  a  *'sign  people”  (Mt.  12:38;  1  Cor.  1:22) 
and  Jonah  became  a  sign  to  them  of  the  death,  burial  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  authenticating  and  illustrating  His 
prophecy  concerning  the  time  of  His  resurrection.  Also  the 
great  fish  was  important  even  in  the  local  and  historic 
setting,  for  the  Assyrians  worshipped  a  god  called  Dagon, 
the  “fish  god.”  It  was  reputed  to  have  the  body  of  a  fish  and 
the  head  of  a  man,  and  Jonah  coming  forth  as  he  did 
(evidently  in  the  presence  of  witnesses)  must  have  set  the 
coasts  of  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries  ringing 
with  the  curious  story.  Jonah  started  straight  for  Nineveh, 
but  perhaps  the  story  of  his  appearance  preceded  him,  and 
as  for  Jonah  and  his  reception  it  turned  out  to  be  “the  best 
publicity-stunt  of  history.”  The  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  were 
forewarned  of  his  coming,  and  Jonah  found  them  in  a  state 
of  sudden  and  profound  alarm,  eagerly  attentive  to  his 
message. 

Chapter  III  (V.  1).  Although  Jonah  has  been  so  rebellious 
and  fiuctuating,  we  find  that  God  has  never  wavered  from 
His  divine  purpose  to  save  Nineveh.  Moreover,  He  reveals 
here  His  own  character.  He  is  long-suffering,  a  God  of  mercy 
to  individuals  as  well  as  to  nations,  a  God  who  gives  a 
second  chance.  (V.  2).  Jonah  has  no  message  of  his  own;  it 
is  prescribed  by  God:  “Preach  unto  it  the  preaching  that  I 
bid  thee.”  Many  a  minister  of  this  present  day,  with  his  book 
reviews  and  psychological  discourses,  could  learn  here  from 
Jonah  a  mighty  lesson.  An  ambassador  is  not  expected  to 
formulate  his  own  message.  His  work  is  to  faithfully  repre¬ 
sent  the  homeland  by  bearing  the  message  of  the  King's 
command  (II  Cor.  5:20).  Our  primary  business  is  to  “preach 
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the  Word’*  (II  Tim.  4:2).  **And  my  speech  and  my  preaching 
was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man’s  wisdom,  but  in  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power :  that  your  faith  should 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God” 
(I  Gor.  2:4-5;  cf.  12-13).  “Son  of  man,  all  my  words  that 
I  shall  speak  unto  thee  receive  in  thine  heart,  and  hear  with 
thine  ears.  And  go,  get  thee  to  them  of  the  captivity.  .  .and 
speak  unto  them,  and  tell  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God” 
(Ezek.  2:10-11;  cf.  Isa.  8:20;  Jer.  1:6,  9;  Ex.  4:10-12). 
Such  preaching  is  authoritative  (Gal.  1:8-12);  it  has  the 
divine  stamp  upon  it.  It  brings  conviction  and  bears  fruit 
(Isa.  55:11).  Anything  less  than  a  God-given  message  savors 
of  the  flesh  and  cannot  give  life,  for  its  origin  is  not  in  God. 

(V.  3).  “So  Jonah  arose  and  went  to  Nineveh.”  After  his 
first  commission  there  follow  the  words  “But  Jonah,”  reveal¬ 
ing  opposition.  Now  we  find  the  phrase  “So  Jonah,”  words 
of  compliance.  (V.  4).  How  different  is  this  immediate  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Jonah’s  previous  opposition  and  flight!  E^ven  as  he 
began  to  enter  the  great  city,  he  was  proclaiming  God’s 
warning.  No  need  to  consult  the  local  ministerial  association. 
No  need  to  advertise  his  arrival  or  build  a  suitable  tabernacle. 
On  every  hand  was  a  trembling  audience  to  hear  him  cry 
the  simple  message  “Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be 
overthrown.”  We  need  such  simplicity  in  our  presentation 
today.  We  need  to  cry  against  sin  and  preach  true  repent¬ 
ance:  “repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ”  (Acts  20:21;  cf.  17:30-31;  Lk.  24:47).  It  is 
interesting  that  forty  is  God’s  number  of  testing  (Gen.  7:12; 
Num.  13:25;  Luke  4:2;  Acts  1:3,  etc.),  and  the  time  thus 
given  for  their  repentance  clearly  suggests  that  mercy  lay 
hidden  in  the  warning. 

(V.  5).  “So,”  we  read,  “the  people  of  Nineveh  believed 
God.”  'There  follows  the  result  of  Jonah’s  preaching.  The 
land  is  gripped  by  a  mighty  conviction  of  sin.  The  people 
proclaim  a  fast  and  repent  in  sackcloth  “from  the  greatest 
of  them  even  to  the  least  of  them.”  First  they  were  shocked 
by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  prophet,  for  Jonah  him- 
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self  was  a  sifi^  to  them  (Mt.  12:39).  Now  they  are  shocked 
as  the  immensity  of  their  wickedness  is  pressed  upon  them. 
Not  even  the  beasts  are  spared  the  fast,  when  the  king  issues 
the  proclamation:  **Let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with 
sackcloth,  and  cry  mightily  unto  God:  yea,  let  them  turn 
every  one  from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the  violence  that  is 
in  their  hands.  Who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  and  repent, 
and  turn  away  from  his  fierce  anger,  that  we  perish  not?” 
This  is  true  repentance.  It  includes  turning  from  one’s  evil 
way,  not  just  confessing  the  fact  of  sin. 

Jonah’s  message  was  no  doubt  the  shortest,  but  most 
effective  sermon  recorded  in  history.  Certainly  it  produced 
the  greatest  revival  on  record.  Nineveh  accepted  the  prophet 
as  God’s  man  with  God’s  message,  for  both  man  and  message 
bore  the  undeniable  evidence  of  those  three  days  and  nights 
of  divine  correction  within  the  great  fish.  (V.  10).  As 
mercy  and  a  second  chance  were  extended  to  Jonah,  so  now 
God  extends  mercy  to  Nineveh.  He  saw  their  works,  their 
repentance,  their  turning  from  their  evil  way  and  ”in 
wrath,  remembering  mercy,”  He  postpones  His  decree  of 
judgment  upon  their  city. 

Chapter  IV.  On  first  examination,  what  follows  seems  out 
of  place  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative  and  with  the  victory 
won  in  Nineveh.  But  God  has  a  purpose.  Jonah  needs  to 
learn  some  final  lessons,  and  then  the  spotlight  must  be 
removed  from  Jonah  and  placed  where  it  rightly  belongs :  on 
God  Hiniself  and  the  revelation  of  His  sovereign  mercy. 

(Vs.  1-3).  Jonah  records  here  his  own  stubborn  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  accept  the  will  of  God.  He  argues  with  the  Lord  to 
justify  his  own  behavior;  yet  with  the  argument  he  testifies 
to  his  belief  in  God’s  grace,  mercy  and  longsuffering.  The 
repentance  of  Nineveh  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly.  Not  only 
did  he  have  a  natural  prejudice  against  Assyria,  but  deep 
pride  resented  the  cancellation  of  his  prediction  of  judgment. 
In  his  heart  there  was  anger  that  the  city  had  repented  and 
had  been  spared.  He  felt  that  his  reputation  as  a  prophet 
was  gone;’«nd  in  bitterness  of  soul  he  prays  that  his  life  be 
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taken  from  him.  What  an  exhibition  of  the  natural  heart 
of  man,  and  how  we  need  to  guard  ourselves  against  it! 
What  a  contrast  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  Heaven,  where 
there  is  joy  over  even  one  sinner  that  repenteth  (Luke  15:7). 
Chapter  four  is  important  because  it  reveals  the  prophet’s 
inner  rebellion.  He  had  marvelously  obeyed  God  and  had 
seen  a  great  city  on  its  knees,  but  still  he  was  not  finally 
reconciled  to  the  will  of  God.  He  had  been  so  greatly  used, 
yet  was  still  not  at  peace.  Nevertheless  Jonah  had  changed. 
Formerly  he  ran  from  God.  Now  he  prays.  He  is  learning 
his  lesson.  Surely  this  experience  of  Jonah  is  due  warning  of 
a  danger  that  is  open  to  all.  The  greatest  spiritual  victories 
are  often  followed  by  personal  defeat.  How  true  this  was  of 
Elijah,  the  prophet  of  fire,  following  his  encounter  with  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  Elijah  under  a  juniper  tree  and  Jonah 
under  a  gourd,  and  both  wishing  to  die  (I  Kings  19 :4) ! 

(V.  5).  Now  we  find  Jonah  outside  of  the  city,  making 
himself  a  booth  and  sitting  under  its  shadow,  sulkily  await¬ 
ing  developments,  to  see  what  would  become  of  the  city.  To 
shield  His  discouraged  prophet  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
God  prepared  a  gourd  that  it  might  be  a  shadow  over  his 
head.  *'So  Jonah  was  exceedingly  glad  of  the  gourd.”  He 
was  opposed  to  the  mercy  being  shown  Nineveh,  but  he 
appreciated  it  when  God  extended  such  to  himself.  This  be¬ 
havior  of  Jonah  seems  strange  in  the  light  of  his  recent  use¬ 
fulness,  yet  not  strange  when  we  consider  the  strain  of  this 
recent  experience.  Possibly  it  was  a  nervous  reaction  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  tempest,  the  awful  experience  with  the  sea  mon¬ 
ster,  the  mission  to  Nineveh  and  the  sudden  turn  of  events. 
Possibly  it  was  but  the  final  manifestation  of  his  deep- 
seated  rebellion. 

It  is  evident  that  Jonah  is  not  yet  moulded  to  the  divine 
purpose.  Therefore,  his  training  continues  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  a  worm  which  smites  the  gourd.  Scorched  by 
the  sun  and  stung  by  the  sandy  blast  of  ”a  vehement  east 
wind,”  Jonah  grieves  for  the  gourd,  fainting  and  wishing  to 
die.  The  lesson  of  God  is  obvious.  If  God  should  spare  a 
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gourd  for  Jonah's  comfort,  a  creature  without  spirit  or 
soul,  inferior  even  to  a  worm,  would  He  not  spare  a 
mighty  city  that  had  cried  to  Him  in  distress  and  repentance? 
If  a  plant  '‘which  came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a 
night,”  should  thus  be  spared,  clearly  Jonah  was  wrong  in 
rebuking  God  for  showing  mercy  to  a  city  of  probably 
600,000  souls  and  also  much  cattle.  How  conclusive  is 
Jehovah's  final  answer  to  the  prophet  (vs.  10-11) !  Jonah  is 
convinced.  There  is  no  rebuttal.  Abruptly  he  lays  down  his 
pen  in  acquiescence  to  divine  logic.  No  need  for  final  argu¬ 
ments  or  comments.  The  book  ends  suddenly  just  where  it 
began:  Jonah  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Yet  it  is  a  different  Jonah.  He  has  learned  some  necessary 
but  difficult  lessons,  and  is  a  changed  man.  This  is  plainly 
demonstrated  as  now  he  looks  back  over  his  experiences 
and  records  the  former  obstinancy.  Now  no  longer  rebellious, 
he  leaves  the  last  words  of  his  narrative  to  God.  More 
important  than  what  Jonah  learned  is  what  his  book 
teaches  to  all  of  God's  servants.  We  see  Jonah's  weaknesses 
reflected  in  our  own  lives  and  learn  many  of  the  same  lessons 
in  the  daily  school  of  God's  discipline.  Still  more  important 
is  what  Jonah  reveals  to  us  of  the  nature  of  God  Himself. 
He  intervenes  and  guides  in  the  affairs  of  men.  He  yearns 
over  cities  such  as  Nineveh  because  of  the  great  heart  of 
His  love.  There  are  no  national  boundaries  in  the  breadth  of 
His  grace.  It  is  impossible  to  fall  to  a  depth  where  He  does 
not  extend  mercy.  We  can  trust  our  lives  to  the  wisdom  and 
counsel  of  God,  knowing  that  "He  doeth  all  things  well.” 

Above  all,  Jonah  points  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
reminds  us  of  Him  whom  the  grave  could  not  hold.  We  are 
constrained  to  love  Him  more  completely,  to  follow  Him 
with  more  implicit  trust  and  to  serve  Him  gladly,  with  our 
wills  abandoned  to  His  own  perfect  will. 
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The  Book  of  Leviticus.  By  Charles  R.  Erdman.  Fleming  H. 

Revell,  New  York.  144  pp.  $2.00. 

Like  the  author’s  other  volumes,  especially  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  the  Book  of  ExoduSf  the  lover  of  clear  Bible  ex¬ 
position  will  find  the  Book  of  Leviticus  highly  useful.  While 
not  superseding  C.  H.  M.’s  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  a 
classic  in  the  held,  Dr.  Erdman’s  work  is  more  condensed  and 
in  some  degree  more  direct,  resembling  in  general  treatment 
C.  A.  Coates’  Outline  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  The  student 
who  wishes  his  commentary  vivid  and  to  the  point,  without 
too  much  detail,  will  find  Dr.  Erdman’s  treatment  stimulating 
and  suggestive.  In  the  author’s  hands  Leviticus  as  an  ancient 
manual  of  worship  becomes  alive  with  meaning  for  present- 
day  preaching  and  teaching.  The  various  aspects  of  Israel’s 
ancient  ritual  are  invested  with  challenging  significance  to 
the  Christian  life  as  they  are  connected  with  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  and  the  position  and  possessions  of  the 
believer.  The  volume  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  help  to  all 
who  would  understand  the  ramifications  of  the  finished  work 
of  Christ  and  comprehend  the  heart  of  the  gospel  of  God’s 
grace  as  set  forth  in  Old  Testament  types  and  figures. 

The  Mysterious  Numbers  of  the  Hebrew  Kings.  By 

Edwin  R.  Thiele.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

298  pages.  $6.00. 

The  vexing  problems  connected  with  the  chronology  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  have  occupied  the  energy  of 
scholars  for  many  years.  More  recent  studies  by  such  scholars 
as  F.  X.  Kugler  in  1922,  Julius  Lewy  in  1927,  Sigmund 
Mowinckel  in  1932  and  Max  Vogelstein  in  1944  have  shed 
much  light  on  the  difficulties  involved,  but  it  remained  for 
Edwin  R.  Thiele  to  offer  perhaps  the  soundest  solution  to 
many  of  the  complexities,  especially  in  the  difficult  period 
between  Jehu  and  Menahem.  The  basic  work  of  Thiele  was 
first  published  in  the  Journal  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  III 
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(1944),  pp.  137-186,  in  a  study  entitled,  ^The  Chronology  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel/’ 

Thiele’s  larger  work  is  invaluable  in  that  it  makes  a 
careful  analysis  of  Old  Testament  chronological  data,  de¬ 
fending  their  essential  reliability,  and  sets  forth  the  complex 
chronological  principles  employed  by  the  Hebrew  scribes. 
Scholars  have  customarily  treated  the  chronology  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchies  in  ^ngs  and  Chronicles  as  largely 
erroneous,  in  their  attempts  to  harmonize  it  with  the  fixed 
dates  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history.  Thiele,  however, 
constructively  arrives  at  a  chronological  scheme  containing 
internal  harmony  and  squaring  with  established  dates  of  con- 
tempora^  documents.  This  he  does,  not  by  a  simple  scheme 
(which  is  impossible  since  many  complex  factors  are  in¬ 
volved),  but  by  an  elaborate  series  of  coregencies,  calendaric 
variations  and  shifts,  different  modes  of  computing  regnal 
years,  etc.  Professor  Thiele’s  methods  are  (we  believe) 
sound  and  his  conclusions  are  constructive.  His  valuable 
study  is  a  vital  contribution  to  the  subject  of  Biblical  chro¬ 
nology  and  will  most  certainly  have  a  wide  sphere  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  an  extremely  difficult  area  of  Old  Testament  re¬ 
search. 

Essentials  of  Bible  History.  By  Elmer  K.  Mould.  Revised 

edition,  Ronald  Press,  New  York.  613  pages.  $4.50. 

Dr.  Mould,  late  professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Elmira  College,  has  in  Essentiais  of  Bible  History 
written  one  of  the  most  successful  Bible  histories  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  The  book,  luminously  outlined,  is  designed  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  classes  on  the  college  and  seminaiy  level.  The  author 
makes  pertinent  use  of  the  latest  archeological  finds  as  well  as 
of  geography,  ethnology,  anthropology,  sociology  and  history 
to  illuminate  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  field.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  compact,  comprehensive  one-volume  textbook. 

The  book  is  well  supplied  with  half  tone  illustrations, 
colored  maps,  and  full  indices,  which  increase  its  usefulness. 
It  partakes  to  some  extent  of  a  Biblical  introduction,  since 
the  author  treats  every  book  of  the  Bible  including  the 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha.  The  author’s  treatment, 
however,  cannot  be  followed  undiscriminatingly.  He  follows 
many  of  the  higher  critical  theories,  such  as  the  Maccabean 
date  of  Daniel  and  the  idea  of  a  Second  Isaiah  (to  whom  he 
refers  as  the  “Great  Unknown”).  He  thinks  Professor  Theo- 
phile  J.  Meek’s  view  of  the  Song  of  Songs  “as  the  survival  of 
an  early  liturgy  of  the  fertility  cult  which  was  taken  over  by 
the  Hebrews  from  the  Canaanites”  the  best  explanation  of 
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how  **such  erotic  literature’’  ever  found  admittance  to  a 
canon  of  Sacred  Scripture  (p.  410).  Many  other  examples  of 
liberalistic  interpretations  endanger  the  constructive  use  of 
this  book  in  the  hands  of  college  young  people,  whose  Bible 
reading  might  be  largely  confined  to  a  course  in  **Biblical 
literature”  with  this  volume  as  a  text.  However,  in  the  hands 
of  the  student  established  upon  Biblical  truth,  the  volume 
can  offer  much  solid  information  and  help. 

The  Bubden  op  Egypt.  By  John  A.  Wilson.  University  of 

Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  332  pages.  $6.00. 

John  A.  Wilson,  the  author  of  this  illuminating  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  brilliant  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt,  is 
eminently  qualified  for  his  task.  He  is  a  seasoned  and  mature 
Egyptologist,  having  done  archeological  research  for  many 
years  on  the  field,  himself  a  professor  at  the  Oriental  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Wilson  has  succeeded  in 
giving  an  account  not  only  scientifically  accurate,  thus  ap¬ 
pealing  and  useful  to  the  scholar,  but  a  readable  and  clear 
presentation  of  his  subject  which  recalls  the  literary  polish 
of  Breasted’s  History  of  Egypt, 

The  book,  like  so  many  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
publications,  is  a  product  of  the  booknudcer’s  art,  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  texts  are  given  in 
translations  by  the  author  himself,  the  spellings  of  personal 
names  his  own  contrivance. 

The  student  primarily  interested  in  correlation  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  history  with  the  Old  Testament  may  be  disappointed  in 
this  phase  of  the  author’s  treatment  as  well  as  the  student 
who  would  desire  a  more  strictly  objective  account  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  history  and  life  rather  than  an  interpretation. 

In  treating  the  Exodus  the  author  views  that  great  event 
in  Israel’s  national  life  as  a  drastically  simplified  account.  In 
distant  centuries,  he  believes,  some  of  the  Israelites  had  had 
an  exodus  from  Egypt  among  the  Hyksos,  but  most  of  them 
had  been  tributary  subjects  in  Palestine  under  the  Egyptian 
empire.  Many  of  them  as  Habiru,  he  assumes,  had  enjoyed 
a  triumph  over  Egypt  in  crossing  the  Jordan  and  conquering 
Canaan  in  Amama  times  (1400-1375  B.C.).  With  the 
reestablishment  of  empire  under  Seti  I  and  Ramses  II,  he 
thinks  ”most  of  them  had  again  been  brought  under  the 
Bfiryptian  yoke,  and  some  of  them  must  have  been  carried  off 
to  Egypt  to  work  on  the  new  mighty  monuments”  (p.  256). 
If,  however,  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Exodus  is  ^'simplified” 
&s  the  author  assumes,  there  is  not  clear  evidence  of  the  fact 
in  external  history. 
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Daniel,  the  Man  Greatly  Beloved,  and  His  Prophecies. 

By  Philip  R.  Newell.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  191  pp.  $2.60. 

While  the  scholar  who  is  interested  in  prophecy  purely 
as  a  field  of  exciting  knowledge  and  intellectual  stimulation 
may  criticize  this  presentation  as  elementary,  Mr.  Newell’s 
fresh  devotional  handling  of  Daniel  will  meet  with  warm 
praise  from  those  who  refuse  to  divorce  the  study  of  the 
prophetic  Word  from  warm  spirituality.  Too  frequently, 
prophetic  teaching  has  ministered  to  the  head  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  heart.  These  studies  succeed  in  ministering  to  both, 
as  is  evidenced  by  God’s  blessing  upon  the  spoken  messages 
given  to  large  audiences  of  the  Lord’s  people.  The  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  author,  too,  are  edifying,  following  the  line  of 
the  best  evangelical  interpretation  of  our  day  in  the  major 
themes  of  Daniel’s  prophecy.  The  printed  messages  will 
doubtless  have  a  more  far-reaching  ministry  of  blessing  than 
is  possible  for  the  author’s  spoken  lectures. 

John  H.  Bennetch 

By  the  Way.  By  Vance  Havner.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New 

York.  89  pp.  $1.36. 

A  new  book  of  meditations  from  Vance  Havner  means  a 
shower  of  blessing,  as  everyone  knows  who  has  ever  read 
his  earlier  works.  Devotional  writing  has  become  the  spe¬ 
cialty  of  this  beloved  and  gifted  prophet.  Though  homespun 
or  humorous  upon  occasion,  all  30  of  the  brief  pieces  com¬ 
posing  his  new  volume  represent  mature  deliberation  in  the 
things  of  God,  unquestionably.  Here  then  is  a  sample  of  the 
best  in  devotional  literature  being  produced  now  (and  much 
there  is  of  it). 

Introducing  the  Old  Testament.  By  Clyde  T.  Francisco. 

Broadman  Press,  Nashville.  271  pp.  $3.76. 

A  conservative  book  can  hardly  be  found  today  in  the 
field  of  Old  Testament  introduction.  No  great  wonder,  then, 
the  assistant  professor  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  at 
Southern  Baptist  Seminary  felt  compelled  to  write  a  text¬ 
book  on  the  subject.  (Dr.  Francisco’s  classes  number  two 
hundred  annually.)  As  a  young,  promising  scholar  the  author 
is  to  be  commended  for  making  use  of  recent  literature  in 
his  field  without  writing  a  dull  or  liberal  page.  All  the  same, 
there  seems  to  be  a  question  whether  or  not  the  writer’s 
conservatism  is  thoroughgoing.  Sampey,  his  predecessor, 
came  to  recognize  only  two  pjositions  in  Old  Testainent 
criticism,  radical  and  conservative,  denying  the  possibility 
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of  a  third  or  mediating  school.  But  Francisco  is  prepared  to 
concede  a  third  position^  one  which  he  would  call  progressive, 
and  to  state  the  opinion  of  modern  unbelieving  scholarship 
occasionally  without  comment  as  if  no  reply  could  be  made 
to  such  a  viewpoint.  The  Old  Testament  is  said  to  have  been 
preserved  over  “long  centuries  of  editing  and  copying/'  not 
just  of  copying.  In  his  Foreword  the  author  presents  what  is 
a  more  or  less  conciliatory  position  on  the  Old  Testament 
problem. 

Beside  individual  studies  which  include  every  section  of 
the  Old  Testament,  book  by  book,  the  volume  is  enlarged  to 
furnish  a  chapter  on  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
a  summary  of  Jewish  history  extending  from  931  until  330 
B.C.,  a  chronological  chart  of  Israel's  kingdom  and  a  reading 
list  for  more  concentrated  technical  study  of  this  pre- 
Christian  literature. 

Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  R.  Laird  Harris,  Ph.D. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  81  pp.  $2.50. 

Faith  Seminary's  professor  of  Biblical  exegesis  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  newest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  compact 
beginner's  ^ammars  of  classical  Hebrew.  A  decade  of  class¬ 
room  experience  prompted  writing  of  the  book.  In  a  brief 
Foreword  mention  is  made  of  the  capable  instructors  at 
whose  feet  the  author  learned  his  subject,  Allan  MacRae  and 
E.  A.  Speiser.  The  standard  grammars  of  Gesenius  and 
Bergstrasser  are  cited  from  time  to  time.  But  several  fea¬ 
tures  will  mark  this  work  off  from  earlier  textbooks.  First, 
the  verb  is  learned  by  rule  rather  than  by  rote.  Then  noun 
forms  are  recognized  without  going  into  detail  on  the  various 
classes  of  substantive  and  the  vowel  changes  which  distin¬ 
guish  them.  The  vocabularies  include  Biblical  names  and 
expressions  where  these  may  be  helpful  to  the  beginner  in 
memorizing  utterly  strange  vocables.  All  the  vocabulary 
words  happen  to  be  common  words  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  paradigms  the  time-honored  Semitic  order  of  third, 
second  and  first  persons  for  the  verb  is  reversed,  so  that  the 
more  natural  progression  may  be  followed.  Instead  of  the 
customary  paradigm  which  uses  the  verb  “to  kill"  the  author 
employs  the  verb  “to  write." 

Vari-typing,  with  publication  by  means  of  the  photo¬ 
offset  process,  has  been  used  here  with  results  more  or  less 
satisfactory.  What  may  be  a  more  serious  flaw  with  the 
book's  aooearance  is  lack  of  space  in  the  margins  for  note- 
biking.  The  splendid  approach  to  Hebrew,  of  course,  easily 
offsets  some  disadvantages  like  these. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul.  By  J.  W.  Shepard, 

M.A.,  Th.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  605  pp. 

$6.00. 

To  the  writing  of  many  biographies  of  the  apostle  Paul 
there  is  no  end,  nor  should  there  be.  The  newest  biographer 
of  Paul  happens  to  be  one  who  came  directly  to  his  task 
from  writing  the  life  of  Christ,  not  to  mention  his  founding 
of  Rio  Baptist  College  and  Seminary,  and  serving  New  Or¬ 
leans  Baptist  Seminary  as  professor  of  New  Testament  and 
Greek.  The  author  has  built  his  new  study  around  exegesis 
of  Paul’s  epistles.  All  thirteen  of  the  letters  are  examined, 
one  by  one,  and  this  by  means  of  an  ''analysis  and  para¬ 
phrastic  exegesis.”  Technical  reference  to  matters  of  syntax 
is  reserved  for  the  footnotes.  A  conservative  viewpoint  has 
been  consistently  followed  throughout.  The  treatment  of 
Paul  closes  with  a  "selective  biblio^aphy,”  but  with  no 
index.  Shepard’s  attention  to  exegesis  will  perhaps  distin¬ 
guish  this  piece  of  research. 

Paul’s  Spiritual  Autobiography.  By  John  H.  Pickford, 

B.Th.  Evangelical  Publishers,  Toronto.  126  pp.  $1.60. 

Devotional  writing  has  been  coming  to  the  fore  in  recent 
years.  Not  many  who  produce  such  literature,  however,  give 
themselves  to  expounding  long  parts  of  the  Bible.  With  satis¬ 
faction,  then,  we  hail  the  present  modest  volume  as  much- 
neglected  Bible  study  and  devotional  thought  combined.  In 
addition  there  is  homiletical  arrangement  of  the  material 
and  beautiful  phrasing.  The  writer’s  first  paragraph  will 
justify  what  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  title  more  sensa¬ 
tional  than  accurate.  "This  precious  prison  letter  of  Philip- 
pians  unveils  the  inner  experiences  of  the  apostle  Paul  more 
than  any  other  of  his  epistles.  Faint  glimpses  of  his  spiritual 
life  are  caught  elsewhere,  but  here  each  paragraph  reveals 
and  each  chapter  delineates  some  definite  personal  experience. 
The  throb  of  his  soul  is  felt  in  every  accent  of  truth.  Into 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  inmost  shrine  we  are  taken,  and 
so  intimate  and  personal  are  the  disclosures  of  what  passes 
between  the  apostle  and  the  Lord  that  Philippians  may  well 
be  regarded  as  Paul’s  spiritual  autobiography.”  J.  B.  Rowell 
of  British  Columbia  has  contributed  a  foreword  to  the  book. 

Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

Robert  G.  Lee,  A  Chosen  Vessel.  By  E.  Schuyler  English. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  448  pp. 

$3.50. 

A  few  hours  spent  with  this  book  will  give  one  a  new 
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appreciation  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  this  mighty  preacher, 
pastor  of  the  Bellevue  Baptist  Church  in  Memphis  and  presi¬ 
dent  currently  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Many 
know  him  as  the  pulpiteer,  the  powerful  orator,  the  preach¬ 
er’s  preacher,  the  Christian  statesman.  Few  know  him  as 
this  book  reveals  him — ^the  underprivileged  sharecropper  lad, 
the  kindly  pastor,  the  loving  father,  the  man  of  prayer. 

Four  men  prayed  that  God’s  will  might  be  made  known 
before  this  book  was  begun.  The  preacher  whose  life  it 
portrays  never  gave  his  consent  until  the  publishers  made 
him  realize  that  *'the  account  of  his  life,  and  God’s  working 
in  it,  must  surely  prove  an  inspiration  to  young  men  and 
women  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  Lord  and  to  let  no 
obstacles  deter  them  from  serving  Him  and  giving  Him 
their  best.”  The  author  finally  accepted  the  assignment  after 
months  of  prayer  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Lee,  the  Zondervan 
brothers  and  himself,  “because  in  due  course  he  himself, 
aware  of  God’s  evident  approval  on  Dr.  Lee’s  ministry, 
conscious  of  the  good  that  this  tale  might  do  in  the  lives  of 
young  people,  and  impressed  by  a  verse  of  Scripture  that 
he  could  not  get  out  of  his  mind,  namely,  ’Withhold  not  good 
from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of 
thine  hand  to  do  it’  (Prov.  3:27),  felt  impelled  to  undertake 
the  assignment.” 

With  such  a  spiritual  and  prayerful  background,  how 
could  this  book  help  but  be  a  spiritual  blessing?  Certainly 
Dr.  English  is  a  biographer  and  has  done  a  masterful  job  in 
this  volume.  Letters  written  by  Dr.  Lee  and  to  him,  tele¬ 
grams,  gleanings  from  the  Lee  “scrapbooks,”  hitherto  hidden 
incidents  of  his  family  life — all  these  bring  the  biography 
close  to  the  reader.  To  produce  an  awareness  of  not  only  the 
man  but  of  his  message,  the  biographer  has  wisely  included 
in  his  account  Dr.  Lee’s  peerless  sermon  “Pay  Day — Some 
Day” — ^the  first  time  it  has  been  published  anywhere. 

With  steadiness  of  purpose  to  exalt  Christ,  Dr.  English 
declares  in  the  preface,  “If,  upon  laying  aside  this  volume, 
the  reader  should  exclaim,  ‘What  a  great  man  is  Lee!’  we 
have  utterly  failed  in  our  purpose.  For  the  life-story  of 
Robert  G.  Lee  is  a  record  of  the  greatness  of  our  God  and  an 
example  of  what  He  can  and  will  do  through  one  who  is 
obedient  to  His  word,  surrendered  to  Him,  and  willing  and 
prepared  to  be  an  instrument  to  His  hand.”  And  he  to  be 
sure  has  succeeded  in  his  purpose. 
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The  Second  Evangelical  Awakening  in  Britain.  By  J. 

Edwin  Orr.  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  London.  302  pp. 

17/6. 

This  volume  was  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford 
as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  following 
two  years  of  close  and  accurate  research  by  the  author  much 
of  which  was  into  contemporary  sources.  The  result  has  been 
a  well-documented,  readable  and  challenging  account  of  the 
1859  revival  usually  associated  with  Northern  Ireland,  but 
which  also  affected  powerfully  the  British  Isles.  Dr.  Orr 
shows  its  association  with  the  revival  known  in  the  United 
States  during  1858  and  arrives  at  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  1859  revival  was  comparable  to  its  forerunner,  the 
evangelical  revival  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 

The  author  traces  the  progress  of  the  revival,  considers 
its  effect  on  the  major  denominations,  religious  and  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  and  agencies,  as  well  as  on  the  general 
community.  He  indicates  that,  while  there  were  certain 
psychological  manifestations,  the  revival  was  largely  free 
from  the  type  of  excesses  which  had  marred  other  revivals. 
A  host  of  men  converted  or  influenced  during  this  time 
became  leaders  in  every  kind  of  religious  and  missionary 
activity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  An  extensive 
bibliography,  index  and  appendices  (some  of  which  are 
largely  statistical)  add  to  the  value  of  a  worthy  volume. 

The  New  Bible  Handbook.  Edited  by  G.  T.  Manley.  Inter¬ 
varsity  Fellowship,  London.  433  pp.  10/6. 

The  need  which  has  been  ^eatly  felt  in  recent  years  for 
an  up-to-date  handbook,  combining  a  belief  in  the  full  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Bible  with  reliable  scholarship,  has  been  largely 
met  by  the  volume  under  review.  The  work  of  over  two  dozen 
contributors  has  been  brought  together,  to  give  the  student 
of  Holy  Scripture  a  right  understending  in  his  approach  to 
the  Bible  and  his  seeking  to  grasp  the  major  problems  and 
difficulties  which  he  is  likely  to  meet.  The  New  Bible  Hand¬ 
book  can  be  highly  commended,  not  least  for  the  very  reason¬ 
able  price  at  which  it  is  published  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  student. 
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Great  Pulpit  Masters,  VII.  T,  DeWitt  TaXmage,  Introduction 
by  Daniel  A.  Poling.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York. 
264  pp.  $2.25. 

Great  Pulpit  Masters,  VIII.  A.  J,  Gordon,  Introduction  by 
Nathan  R.  Wood.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  256  pp. 
$2.26. 

Renaissance  to  Reformation.  By  Albert  Hyma,  Ph.D.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  561  pp.  $6.00. 

Symbolae  Biblicae  Upsalienses,  12.  By  H.  Sahlin  et  al.  Svensk 
Exegetisk  Arsbok,  Uppsala.  56  pp.  5  kronor,  paper. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  in  the  Words  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans¬ 
lated  and  arranged  by  Edward  F.  Cary,  M.A.,  S.T.B. 
Privately  printed  (24  Garfield,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.).  224 
pp.  $1.00,  cloth;  50^,  boards;  25^,  paper. 

The  Journal  of  John  Wesley.  Edited  by  Percy  Livingstone 
Parker  et  al.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  483  pp.  $3.50. 

Jesus*  Gifts  to  Me.  By  Howard  Fischer.  Moody  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago.  8  pp.  bOf,  linen;  10^,  paper. 

Tick  Tock.  By  Virginia  Baker.  Moody  Press,  Chicago,  8  pp. 
50^,  linen;  10^,  paper. 

Living  with  Jesus.  By  Waldo  Richardson.  Moody  Press, 
Chicago.  8  pp.  50^,  linen ;  10^,  paper. 

William  Carey.  By  F.  Deaville  Walker.  Moody  Press,  Chicago. 
256  pp.  $2.75. 

Genesis.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  368 
pp.  $3.00. 

A  Watchman  on  the  Wall.  By  Wilbur  M.  Smith.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  191  pp.  $2.50. 

Oneness  with  Christ.  By  W.  R.  Nicholson,  D.D.  Kregel  Publi¬ 
cations,  Grand  Rapids.  284  pp.  $3.00. 


